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SIX BECAME ONE; 


OR, THE MUTATIONS OF FORTUNE. 
BY ANNETTE WOODVILLE. 


“] wisn I could assist you more than I do at; appearance very much, and I wish to acquire a 
present,” said a little girl of twelve years to her) good education.” 
mother, who was sewing very steadily upon a gar-; ‘‘ Ellen,” said Mrs. Monroe, ‘‘ your desire to 
ment, for making which, if finished that evening, < benefit us and support yourself, affords me the 
she was to receive a more liberal compensation > greatest pleasure. I well know your affection for 
than usual. I fear from the last letter you re-} your brothess and sisters as well as myself. I 
ceived from pa, that when he returns he will not? know, too, that it would induce you to remain at 
have much to give us.” ‘home, did you not think you could assist us more 

“I know he will not, my dear,” said her mo- > by going to Mrs. Howard’s. I have striven very 
ther. “His last sickness at Havana cost him ‘hard to aid your father in order to keep our family 
nearly as much as he will earn during this voyage. ‘together. It is indeed very trying for me to part 
That is the reason I labor so diligently to procure } from a daughter, (even though I may see her often,) 
means to support us. I am anxious that he may }so kind and obedient as you have always been, or 
not be troubled on his return with any additional ! to separate a sister from brothers and sisters, so 
debts. And I shall have to contract them if I do‘ dear as yours are to yourself.” 
not earn the means to meet our expenses. But,} ‘What are you saying about sister Ellen’s 
my dear Ellen, you do assist me a great deal by } leaving home?” said a grave looking boy of ten 
nursing little Willie, and taking care of the chil- ‘years, who was solving a problem in arithmetic, 
dren.” Sand had been so intently engaged that he had 

“Yes, mother,” said Ellen, “to be sure I help} scarcely noticed the conversation. “Don’t talk 
you in that way; but Lizzy is now eight years? about sister Ellen’s leaving us mother. I hope 
old, and is large enough to take my place, for you? soon to progress so much in my studies that Mr. 
know she can take care of Willie very well, and} Edmundson will take me into his store; or what 
Henry can attend to your errands. You can dis- {I should like better, I can go and learn the print- 
pense with me at home, I think, and I can be do-? ing business of Mr. Morse, the publisher of the 
ing something more useful, or at least, I can benefit > Transcript. Then mother I can help you a great 
you more than I now do by saving you expense. ‘deal, for he gives high wages, and to those who 
I have been thinking all day of what Maria Brown Sboard at home he allows the usual price of 
told me yesterday.” § board.” 

“ What is that ?’’ said the mother. ‘Yes, my son,” replied his mother, ‘‘I know 

“General Howard has recently adopted his» if you were old enough you would be willing to 
niece Laura,” said Ellen, “and since they have‘aid us a great deal. It will be a considerable 
no children, Mrs. Howard is anxious to obtain a‘ time, however, before you will be able to attend 
girl of my age as a companion for Laura. She {to much business. I think Ellen will benefit us 
will send Laura’s companion to school with her, }and herself by doing what she proposes. She isa 
and furnish her with board and clothes. Now, ) good scholar, and at Mrs. Howard’s will have an 
mother, I love you all so well that it grieves me‘ opportunity of attending school at the academy, 
to think of leaving home, but as I am not old and of procuring a good education, which I value 
enough to teach a school, and am not qualified to more than a fortune.” 
do so, I should like to go to Mrs. Howard’s, if you’ ‘I will earn a heap of money, when I am as 
will consent, and she will receive me. I like her } large as sister Ellen,” said Edward, a merry little 
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with pa, and as I am never sick, I shall make‘ story commences His health, however. ha, my 


urchin of six years. ‘“] am going in the big ship‘ that employment until the period at wl 


had Te. 


more money than he does. Lizzy won't you make‘ mained so feeble, that he had scarcely been able 


me some sailor clothes when you can sew as well ; to meet the wants of his increasing family. p,. 
as ma can ?”’ Some time it was only by his wife’s Practicing the 
‘* Yes, Edward,” said Lizzy, playfully. ‘And ; most rigid economy, and aiding him, as fa, souen 
I will help mother so much, that she will not have { sible, by her needle, that they had been a 
to work any harder, when sister Ellen is gone, ; use a Northern phrase,) to keep square with the 
than she does now.” world. : 
‘‘ But you can’t dress my doll so well as Nelly} But we will return to our little family. 
can,”’ said rosy-cheeked Mary, who was only three » ‘Has not mother come home yet ?” said Henry 
years old. (as he ran hastily into the room where Ellen was 
‘‘T know what you can do, though—you can | sitting, his thoughtful countenance lighted Up With 
sing to brother Willie better than any one else, }a joyous smile. ‘ Here are thirteen silver dollars 
and I can rock him to sleep—can’t I Lizzy?” ‘that Mrs. Hill sent mother—and here js a dime 
‘*T see, my dear children,” said the mother, } which she gave me. Look sister! it has a hole jn 
‘that you are all willing to assist me as far as it)it. Iam going to put a string through it and fas. 
is in your power; but we shall have to wait some , ten it about Willie’s neck. I wish it was a half 
time before any of you, except Ellen, can be of ; dollar, and then I would buy something with it to 
much benefit. I have now finished my work,” ’ present to pa when he comes home. But sister, | 
she continued, ‘‘and Henry, if you will take it to have something better than all the rest—guess 
Mr. Hill’s, I will walk over to Colonel Brown’s > what it is!” 
and ascertain further about Mrs. Howard’s: “JI presume,”’ said Ellen, ‘’t is a letter from 
wishes.” pa; for I should prefer that to any thing else.” 

“Certainly, mother,” replied Henry. “I shall) « Yes,” said Henry, ‘that is just what it js 
always be willing to do any thing for you, but I{and I wish ma would come home and read jt 
do n’t want Ellen to go away.” { Hark! there she is coming—now we can hear th, 

While the mother and son are absent we will » letter.” 
acquaint ourselves with the previous history of{ The following is a copy: 
this interesting family. 

Mrs. Monroe, the lady of whom I have been ** Liverpoor, Jan. 10th, 183}, 
speaking, had lost first her father, and then her} “« My dear Elizabeth—I arrived at this city 
mother, when about eighteen years of age; and {after a voyage of thirty-four days. We experi- 
had inherited from them a considerable estate. ; enced very little but fair weather, and though the 
About two years afterward she was married to a} wind was not very favorable, our voyage on the 
respectable sea-captain, and fora time every thing } whole was quite pleasant. The health of all my 
went on smoothly. Most of the unhappiness she‘ men is good, and my own is very much the same 
ever experienced was when she parted from her! as when I left home. But I have only a short 
husband at the time he made his voyages, or when {time to remain on earth. My lungs have heen 
she did not hear from him as often as she expected. ; sounded by the distinguished Doctor Oliver, of this 
But just after the birth of her second child, the Seity, and he says they are in a very bad condition. 
Henry of our story, she received the intelligence ; While I live, however, I wish to provide as much 
that the ship of which her husband was com-{ as possible for you and our dear children, so that 
mander, and in which nearly all their property } you may not valor, or rather that all of you may 
Was invested, had taken fire at sea and been en-} live happily after I leave the world. 
tirely destroyed; and that he and his crew had? « Your own value I never estimate fully except 
barely escaped with their lives. On sending to} when separated from you When I think of you 
the insurance office where Mr. Monroe usually } at such times, your character seems almost super- 
obtained insurance, she ascertained that, by an;human. Born to affluence, brought up in the lap 
oversight of one of the clerks to whom he had con- ° of indulgence, married to me under highly favor- 
fided the business, no policy had been made out! able auspices, when my prospects were bright, 
which covered the loss. This was a heavy afflic-! and I was already in possession of a large property 
tion for her, since she kad always lived in ease, or’ —you have lived to see, as it were, my sun go 
rather affluence, and had expected the same in fu-: down, leaving us in darkness and gloom; and yet 
ture. However, as her husband soon returned in: you have not uttered a single complaint, but on 
good health, she became reconciled to the misfor- { the contrary, have solaced and encouraged me in 
tune, and strove by every means in her power to} my hours of gloom, and exerted yourself to the ut- 
make him forget his loss. He was an excellent most to support our family, and educate our chil- 
captain, and soon Procuped the command of an-}dren. Yes, you have indeed been an affectionate 
other ship, destined to a port in one of the West | wife and a wise, judicious mother. ‘These reflec- 
India islands. As the ship would arrive there at } tions smooth my pathway to the grave, and will 

a sickly season, a larger remuneration was offered: render easy my dying pillow. 
him for his services than would have beenawarded: « know, if you survive me, my children will be 
at any other time. ‘left to the care of one of the best of guardians. 
While he was discharging his cargo at the port { Tell them, if they would wish to see me happy, 
of his destination, he was seized with a dangerous ‘ they must be kind to each other, obedient to their 
illness, which so unfitted him for business that he} mother, and eager to acquire knowledge. Tell 
was obliged to consign the care of the ship to the; the oldest of them (they already know it,) that I 
next officer on board, and return home as soon as ‘ cannot continue long with them—that if they study 
circumstances would permit. This sickness so; and learn their books they will in a few yearsac- 
reduced his system that for one year he was en-; quire good educations, and be as much respected 


tirely incapacitated for business. He then took | by all whose respect is worth having, as thous) 
the command of another ship, 


and continued in} they possessed fortunes. 
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«Do not suffer them to neglect any study or im- {Henry remained with their mother, conversing 
yemeut. 1 know you will not, for you under- ; With her in regard to their father and their future 
stand what is useful, and are determined that they prospects, and receiving words of instruction and 
shal] excel advice from her lips. 

Train them, as I think you will, and (I repeat; The next morning some one having knocked, 
it.) they will be as much respected, though devoid > Ellen went to the door, and returned with Mrs. 
of fortunes, by all whose regard is worth having, Kendall. After the usual salutations, she said to 





eee 


4s if they possessed the wealth of the Indies. ‘Mrs. Monroe : 
« My outward voyage has —_ quite lucrative,; ‘I saw Mrs. Brown last evening, and she told 
and my homeward one will be equally so. The }me that you thought of letting Ellen live with 


cargo 1s all engaged, and we are receiving it as; Mrs. Howard. 1 certainly would not, if I were 
fast as possible. Some of it, however, will not)in your place. You know Ellen will soon be a 
be ready for reception for several days. I think }young lady. A little managing on your part, and 
of these things #ow, only as affecting the welfare } her extreme beauty, can no doubt procure for her 
of you and our children. I am satisfied this is the } one of the best establishments. This, you know, 
last voyage I shall make before I enter upon that } we mothers ought to think a great deal about.” 
voyage from which no traveler returns. “T don’t feel that to be of the first import- 
« Providence permitting, we shall be ready to} ance,” replied Mrs Monroe. “I wish to train 
sail from this port in six or eight days It is my) my daughters in such a manner that they will be- 
earnest prayer that I may soon be at home. For‘come useful members of society, and excel in 
since 1 am convinced that my days on earth will whatever station may be assigned them by Provi- 
soon be numbered, I am extremely anxious that }dence. Far be it froin me to give either of them 
when I am called to die, it may be in the bosom >} the idea that a good establishment should be the 
of my family. ‘first object of pursuit. No, Mrs. Kendall, I 
“ Adieu! my dear Elizabeth, adieu! If we are; would on no condition have either of them sup- 
never to meet again on earth, may we meet, with ; pose that to get married is even an important de- 
our children, in heaven sideratum. There are other things much more 
“‘T am most affectionately yours, ‘necessary to make them happy and respected in 
H. Monrog.”’ ‘the world. The first thing | would instill into the 
‘minds of children, is obedience to God and their 
The perusal of this letter afflicted them all se-? parents. I would then urge them to acqu:re good 
verely. Mrs. Monroe had for a long time feared } educations, that they might become useful to those 
that her husband would come to a premature )around them, and more clearly comprehend the 
grave; but now those fears were confirmed by the } works and attributes of God. 
testimony of a physician whose opinion could not} ‘‘ No honorable man will think less of Ellen for 
be questioned. For a time it seemed that afflic- } having been assisted by Mrs. Howard in obtaining 
tion would overpower her reason, in other words, )an education. Certainly a well informed mind is 
that it would be impossible to control her feelings. sa higher consideration with a man of sense than a 
But when she saw that she must set an example; few showy accomplishments. A young lady, 
of tranquillity and firmness to her children, she } whose parents are unable and who is too proud 
asked assistance of God. \ herself to earn the means of obtaining an educa- 
She said in a low tone, but so as to be heard by ‘tion, is not usually esteemed.” 
her children: ‘* Mrs. Monroe,” said Mrs. Kendall, “I agree 
“Father, if it be thy will that I suffer this af- } with you in some respects, but our ideas are dif- 
fiction, grant that I may be submissive to thy } ferent on this subject. It will not be worth while 
decrees, remembering that the Lord loveth whom } to say any thing more, but I can't help thinking 
he chasteneth, and that it is for our good that we ‘that Ellen is too sweet a girl to be secluded from 
are so severely stricken.” society. I think she will be regarded at General 
After the first burst of grief for the incurable } Howard’s rather as a servant than a companion of 


illness of their father was over, Mrs. Monroe (in ’ Miss Laura.—When did you hear from Captain 


order to calm their feelings,) directed their atten- ‘ Monroe?” Mrs. Kendall continued 
{Mrs Monroe replied, ;‘I received a letter last 


tion to the subject of Ellen’s leaving them. 

“I called,” said she, ‘‘upon Mrs. Brown, and } evening.” 
she advised me to go and see Mrs. Howard ae ee Indeed!" said Mrs. Kendall. ‘* What did he 
self. I accordingly did so, and she is very glad to} say of his health?” 
receive Ellen, and wishes for her immediately.; Mrs. Monroe then narrated the contents of the 
I was more than ever pleased with her appear-{ letter, and after a few moments conversation in 
ance, and I told her you would go next Monday ; ? regard to it, Mrs. Kendall withdrew. 
so that we must be ready by that time.” a; « * ee . 

As it was then quite late, the family partook of } Monday came, and with many te 
their evening’s repast ; and, as usual immediately ; and her children saw Ellen leave home for Mrs. 
after, the elder children took their bibles, and after ; Howard’s. But as they were all convinced that 
reading alternately a few passages of Scripture, | it would be for her benefit, they were soon recon- 
their mother joined in a prayer of true devotion. ‘ ciled, and as usual, smiles of gladness lighted up 
She thanked her heavenly Father for their many } their countenances. | : 
comforts, and then earnestly presented her hus-} Since they were shortly expecting their father, 
band before the Throne of Grace, humbly suppli- } those of them who were old enough, strove with 
cating God to return him in safety to his family, increased energy to make all the advancement 
that they might at least have the opportunity of } possible, that he might be made happy by their 
receiving his parting blessing, and closing his} rapid improvement. In three or four days Ellen 
eyes in death. returned to her father’s to make a short visit ; and 

After these devotional exercises were ended, the ' she seemed so fond of her new home, that aide 
younger children retired to rest; while Ellen and } from their own loneliness on account of her not 
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being with them, they were glad she - at oe ; ce rach. ry it, whenever, and wherever 
veges tned po Sar ieee te although: After Mr. ‘Monroe's return, the physicians of 
oes a a - és oo fi se their ‘ the neighboring village advised him not to molest 
Sislars denies on santadlied trees dst ianicdeg, Shimoni at all Ott Cee ences or business, but ¢ 
eee Ronee tl ° eae ted ) a ‘remain constantly at home. He accordingly dig 
be he ee a gating: Mee py m t—the ‘so, and spent his waking hours partly in soeia 
pra nde yen nat ong Mr. Van aes, the | tercourse with his friends, but mostly in co 
oy ve seg : i -  sati ith his lady and children. 
ne of 1 = a on a pe pot ve dog Seg “ap “ie to her in regard to their educa. 
pee gt Nii erie 1 der tion, and aided them as far as possible in their 
Mrs. Monroe had kept the children at home under | r + nie sec Pe os ei 
«4s . 2 €, not long after, Mr. Monroe 
her own tuition. But for various reasons which | studies } ter, : 
i j -) ret d, while surrounded by his children, relgs. 
ble, pc | peace re reigantiuart, awhicat ie 3 on 06 ‘then what he had seen in different parts of 
i conta hee ; d>the world—and after Lizzy had said, “{ wish 
had enjoyed excellent advantages for study, an . oh ilthatinn * the 2 
her own a was more than adequate for the poset - 5 eH, a to te no “heed “rn 
pg tay rsa : beaming with leasure. After inquiring particy. 
aa fF Leder tae yor bray nog beaty saegid th her father’s health, she took two 
after her husband’s dep ’ ; h ticule. 
Sal nectar uae ane This fed er aid pe Hey “ are some delicacies which 
ig tr abe sey ar seraqaes + h 't ition ) Mrs. Howard thought you would relish, pa; and 
wR =n a ~~ aa omy de geciitils here are a Moral Philosophy and Botany, which | 
of Mr. Van Cass and his >? : - a 
: i ; to give brother Henry. ] pre 
although their charges were higher than usual. ) am gone iy aha SevOilae onthe needlework in 
She was always aware of Mr. Monroe’s desire ; sented them | - ae oe 
svi ; : ion; his ) which she did not suppose I was acquainted. She 
otter cuenta aatiaret ant on ill e a high price for all similar work that 
last letter contained, as it were, his dying request ¢ Wl pay me & high pri , Loses 
‘ol, do. So if I am industrious, | shall soon earg 
that all of them might be well educated. The duty )I can ages eat “9 
. . oe presents. 
wey va mo apr mn Sh re aero nal boss ‘Gem Ellen's fraternal affection pleased Mr. Monroe 
- ete anand bers Aes : i i d him that his younger chil- 
ge dlp name bab ee hom fo ye ghana 
lage afforded, and at the same ti ectthe Ware there. 
ee sis Lithed ‘of the stor 1 ite. hecevev's health remained about the same 
Pee. yn pater cn phe <3 sa this jastiledSen’ )until the latter part of April. At this time he 
that she ever afterwa I Mo? , “ h 
ked with a cold and hemorrhage of the 
Mr. and Mrs. Van Cass frequently said she did ; was attac ae lie fetes the acean 
more at home to advance her children than they ; lungs, in consequence aswell checked by 
i i late, not ; This hemorrhage could not be wholly checked by 
Se seg aah onto creck omg hore ew ‘his physicians, but continued at intervals till his 
merely what was contained in their text-books, } is P y 0 ry tet reienereng: lew ks 
but could also state collateral facts. When asked deat ,Ww ic ook p ee-oeinine of that day, Xe 
sroubl lteeenie vege. teats 7” Valaab ghgedabic lay Sollod ta, tad told bin ta 
ip ome ae eee ves tudy- his stay on earth could be but a few hours longer. 
“" re yews a. bees  Meael ovetnie they ; Mr. Monroe received this intelligence with much 
ing, during the intermissions. y mare t the Geucht of esting 
carried home their books, and Mrs Monroe heard bie hanily’be hed long wished Se ok beans witk 
them recite the lessons they had studied and re- oo “nar ye 
ent mre JB ometene yf omg bape totes, "‘Wiecamuend that the messenger of death was 
ua teas caterer ene d by } waiting at the door, as it were, to summon him to 
pn epost poe aT he vo shines 6 the his father above, he wished his children to be 
tach of leamnion.” Disa Wibkad oe te Scalled that he might address them for the last 
task of learning. Mrs. Howard, who wasa bene-} called that he might | teeta 
volent and well-educated lady, willingly lent her : re od eorbter 4 sem na eal eden! 
every assistance in her power. In doing this she . oe ee <roeacheed ’ 
to E utaes ey a pe le nm i. pou) With a feeble voice, but without much difi- 
to Ellen, but mainly, perhaps, by a esire - , Saihies eieaber: 
press on the mind of Laura her own high sense of } ws a bayer Rew che v ore pend retail 
On te seu er Pantone Bird, the } cease ns live, and you will never hear me speak 
On the 20th of February, the Ocean Bird, the } ceas aie Womdade eke ai 6b seinen 
vessel in which Mr. Monroe sailed, arrived at the ee ~ e e . 4 oe y > Pama ew ag. 
harbor of New York. After arranging about the ; er / vo ‘y oithcbiiie: Waueat heolth act 2 
ae care te ~% os ngrocy te Nays "ued tedeetatee conmmiatined I hope you will all be in- 
situated only a few mi es from that city, ) A a Ment mother, 
wn aol nla nathatioia to 
— : it th f your num- 
fat Sons cao tar Oiner aae o Ss ce ebaucag ay rol yo 
the fatal disease, consumption, which was wasting ) ber w ca taaeties Geee ta’ excel in crery 
her husband’s strength, she was pleased that seat pried Me e oe net he youl Would be happy, 
was able to join again the family circle, and she 8 me sk Ge tial uae the cdeaniandmestt 
manifested her pleasure by every word, look, and : you ane “ oO wifeE MaoW" you will do every 
movement. She, as well as her husband, seemed } * y fy atur iniiicak  Celthin: a 
“Tn ve om maid “ean the lot of man feo Anny you have thus far pursued, and your 
one Irequently said—to die is ’ . AE oem ” 
and we should e willing to resign our spiritual ; children will rise up and call you blessed 
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He then requested Mrs. Monroe to bring to his 
pedside her utensils for writing, that she might 
write a letter which he would dictate, and which 
was to be read to, or by each of the children on ) 
the anniversaries of his death. After these were 
prought, he requested Mrs. Monroe io cut off some 
of his hair for herself and the children. It was 
formerly auburn, but was then nearly white. 
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‘As from the wing the sky no scar retains, 
The parted wave no furrow from the keel, 
So dies in human hearts the thought of death.’ 


Let it not be so in your case. 

‘* Keep death always in view, and so live, that 
when called to lay your heads on the cold pillow 
of the grave, you may do it as calmly as you 


sickness, no doubt, had aided in effecting this } retire to sleep. 


change, but the principal cause of this summer 


\ 


‘* But while mindful of death, do not forget the 


snow, (a8 his physician, Dr. Moreton, styled it,); high duties of life. No talent or faculty is given 


was anxiety for those whom he left behind. 
The letter which he dictated was as follows : 


“Composep on My Deatu-sep. 





you without some design. Every power of your 
minds should be strengthened and expanded, so 


$that you may (among other things,) comprehend, 
Sas plainly as possible, the laws of nature, and look 


“ May 20th, 1831. ; through nature up to nature’s God. Neglect no 

“ My dear, dear Children—In a few hours my 3 branch of useful study which it is possible for you 
soul will be in the abode of departed spirits, and } to acquire—God has placed within us a spirit of 
you will be fatherless orphans upon the earth. I } aspiration ; and he has done this for high and holy 
commit you to the care of your Father in} purposes. Control this spirit of aspiration accord- 
Heaven. } ing to the teachings of nature and the Holy Writ- 
“May he protect and prosper you, and under ? ings, and you will excel in knowledge, and at the 


his guidance and protection may your lives be long ‘ same time in Christian virtue. God has made you 
continued. , but little lower than the angels, and by controlling 
“But remember, my children, that your suc-; the animal, and cultivating the moral and intel- 
cess in life and happiness will depend mainiy on lectual powers, you will become each day more 
what you do yourselves. Wealth will occasion- { nearly allied to those high beings. 
ally flow to those who neglect their business, or} ‘‘I leave to each of you, as a memento, a lock 
seek property without judgment or discretion. On; of my hair. And to each one I would say—keep 
the other hand, misfortunes and poverty will; it where you will see it as frequently as possible, 
soMETIMES come upon those who pursue business > and whenever you view it, call to mind my deep 
with diligence, discretion, and enterprise. But) affection for you, and my unspeakable interest in 
these are exceptions to great general rules. Asa‘ your welfare. But above all, regard it as a me- 
general thing, each one ts the architect of his own >mento of your mortality. Reflect, that he on 
fortune, and I may add, of nis own happiness. —_§ whose head it grew, has left this earth, and exists 
“] refer to the acquisition of property, rather! in a disembodied state. Consider also, that you 
for illustration than for any other purpose. But‘ too must shertly obey the summons of death, and 
still I consider it the imperative duty of every ( leave the world. 1 
one to provide for himself, and especially for his; ‘‘ That we may all meet in Heaven, is the 
family. In the words of Scripture, I consider one ‘ ruling wish of your dying and most affectionate 
who does not, if possible, provide for himself, and } father.” 


particularly for his household, as worse than an 

infidel. It should be, if I may so speak, the ; After Mrs. Monroe had finished the above, her 

prayer of every one: ‘Give me, oh God, neither ; husband requested that he might be supported 
erect, so as to sign it with hisown hand. He also 


poverty nor riches, but grant that I may possess, 
a moderate property, so I may be secure from the requested that other sheets of blank paper should 
temptations of both poverty and opulence.’ ; be brought, that he might attach his signature to 


“] leave you, my dear children, only a small} each one, stating at the same time to Mrs. Mon- 
portion of property, but still in possession, as I} roe, that he wished her to transcribe over these 
regard it, of high advantages, such as it falls to‘ signatures the letter above written, so that her- 
the lot of few to possess. I leave you to the care self and each of their children should have a copy. 
of an intelligent, a virtuous, a religious mother. ? Not long after the completion of this letter, Mr. 
She possesses a combination of noble characteris- ' Monroe perceived that he couid not survive but a 
ties, to which few can lay claim. I say to each short time, and requested each of the children to 
of you, love and honor your dear mother—comply } give him a parting kiss, and to receive his final 
with her least request or wish, as an injunction; blessing. To Mrs. Monroe and each of the chil- 
from heaven. Follow her instructions, for on}dren, except William, he said: ‘‘May God be 
them you ean rely with entire confidence. ob berg you’’—‘* may God bless you,”’ or words to 
speak as if certain that she would live to see you} that import. But to William he had merely said : 
enter upon the duties of active life. I do feel thus} ‘* God protect—God bless’’—and he expired. This 
certain. I have earnestly and anxiously prayed } last invocation was no doubt finished in Heaven. 
Heaven that it may be so; and I feel assured that} Without a sigh or a groan, as calmly and gently 


my prayers will be answered. For years I have ‘as an infant falls asleep in its mother’s arms, he 
da presentiment of my death, and I have ima- died—just as the sun disappeared below the wes- 
tern horizon. 


gined it as occurring under circumstances exactly } : ae 
the same as those under which it is now taking} On the second evening after this, his body was 
place. In like manner I have a presentiment of } followed to the grave bya large concourse of citi- 


long life to your mother. May Heaven grant that; zens from the neighboring village and country. 
itmay be so; and may each of you strew flowers } After it was inhumed, the procession moved to 
upon her pathway through life, and by your good} the church and listened to a discourse from the 
conduct render her death peaceful and happy. village pastor. It was plain and unadorned, but 

“ Remember—remember always, my dear chil- yet impressive. He dwelt for a short time on the 
dren, that each of you must die. Dr. Young says: (life and virtues of the deceased. He then dis- 
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coursed on the certainty of death and the uncer. ; riage. Mr. Filmore was quite intelligent, an: 
tainty of life, and afterward pathetically entreated preg a good character. Consequently bi... 


tly his pro. 


all to prepare to meet their God. mother ani 


The family continued to reside, after the de- } daughter. 
cease of Mr. Monroe, in the same dwelling which; Their marriage was solemnized, at church 
they had occupied ever after his misfortune. It} the morning of the first Sabbath in October, ani 
was a pleasant cottage, situated upon a gentle emi-}on the Tuesday following, Ellen proceeded wis, 
nence, from which might be seen on one side the ) her husband to ‘‘ the city.” 7 
city of New York, and in other directions every} Laura and Elizabeth still continued to teach 
variety of beautiful and picturesque scenery. {But during their vacation, which occupied the 
Through the trees of a narrow intervening wood- } month of January ’37, they made a visit to My. 
land the white village church appeared with its) Filmore. While in the city they became acquainted 
glittering spire, which pointing upward, seemed ; with Mr. Filmore’s partners, one of them his bro. 
to say to the beholder: ‘Onward and upward ; ther, the other a Mr. Carlton—both of them 9: 
direct thy course and thou wilt arrive at the {intelligent and wealthy as himself. Without say. 
abodes of bliss.” Near that stood an humbler edi-}ing any thing of preparatory measures, | w,)) 
fice, the academy, from which, after the exercises } merely mention that Laura was married to \, 
of the day were over, the Monroe children were; Filmore on the 14th of March following, ang 
almost the first to make their appearance. For} Elizabeth to Mr. Carlton on Christmas even; 
though much pleased with the school, they loved ) 1840. 
their home so well that they wended their way} Thus, in a certain sense, ‘Six Became One: 
thither with much alacrity. for all acknowledge the unity of husband and wife 

Luxuriant vines of various kinds of evergreen {and the unity of partners. 
covered the ends of the house, and twined them-? During the summer of 1837, Henry Monroe was 
selves (trained by the children,) in a variety 19, rea to college to complete his education. He er. 
beautiful forms around the piazza in front. At ‘tered the sophomore class, and graduated in 1849. 
the distance of about thirty rods a stream of pure with the highest honors of the institution. The 
water flowed rapidly along, forming several cas-} college faculty, however, said that he was er. 
cades, and after passing about one hundred rods} celled in respect to natural talents by several of 
emptied in a small, but beautiful sheet of water, ) his class-mates. 
which was skirted by woodlands, pastures, and; After graduating he immediately studied law, 
cultivated fields. Orchards, meadows, and almost } and received his license (to use a law phrase.) in 
every thing beautiful in rural scenery could be ; 1842. His preferences, however, are for literary 
seen in the neighborhood. pursuits, a he has seldom appeared at the bar 

American and foreign flowers, of every hue and; His essays and othe: writings have frequently 
of the sweetest odor, surrounded the house, while ;} been published, under an assumed name, and have 
a few rare exotics which Mr. Monroe had brought } received high applause. He is now traveling in 
from other countries, were placed in pots under } Europe in pursuit of knowledge, and bids fair to 
the piazza. The interior of the cottage presented ) become, at no very remote day, one of the most 
an aspect merely of neatness and comfort. The } distinguished men in this country. 
furniture was all very simple, and there were no) Shortly after the marriage of Elizabeth, Edward 
ornaments, except some natural and artificial cu-' was employed as a clerk by Messrs. Filmore and 
riosities which Mr. Monroe had also brought from } Carlton; and continued two years in that business. 
abroad. For though economical, he had spared no; At his own request he was then sent by themasa 
pains in his days of affluence, to procure those {supercargo on an East India voyage, for he has 
works of nature and art which would improve and ) always retained the sailor spirit referred to in the 
afford pleasure to his family. Every member still} early part of our story. This spirit, howe*er, is 
possesses several of these mementoes of affection,‘ opposed by his mother, who wishes him to avoid 
and they all cherish them with the greatest care. {the perils of the sea, and he is now residing at 

> rs “ 2 : he . Liverpool, attending to business for Messrs. Fil- 
more and Carlton and other American merchants. 

Till 1835, Ellen attended as a scholar at the )I will merely say of him that he is distinguished 
academy. At this period, by the request of Mr. for his integrity, intelligence and enterprise, and 
Van Cass, she took the exclusive charge of the} more than all, if possible, by his fraternal and filial 
female department. In a short time her high } affection. 
scholarship and unremitting assiduity attracted} After Edward left home, Mrs. Monroe and her 
general attention, and at the commencement of \two youngest children removed to the city, and 

her second session nearly one hundred scholars, ; lived alternately with Ellen and Elizabeth, for the 
(mostly in the higher branches of study,) were en- ) two latter disputed which should have the plea- 
tered in her department. At the suggestion of sure of their company. 
several influential citizens she retained Laura} William, who intends studying theology, is now 
Howard and her sister Elizabeth as her assist- at the college where Henry graduated, and main- 
ants, and all three of them resided at General } tains even a higher rank for scholarship than he 
Howard's. did during his collegiate course. It is supposed, 
In the year following Mr. Filmore, (of one of ; that after his graduation, he will be selected as a 
the wealthiest houses in New York city,) stopped } professor. 
in the village to transact some business, and called) During the last spring Mary was married to an 
upon his school-day acquaintance, Gen. Howard. } excellent and wealthy physician in Baltimore, and 
While at his house he became acquainted with ’ now resides in that city. 
Miss Ellen, and was so pleased with the traits of} Had time allowed, the writer would have been 
her character, and her thoughtful, benevolent coun- ;more minute in her description ; but the reader can 
tenance, that on his return to the “island city” he fill up, without much trouble or liability to error, 
shortly made to her, by letter, proposals of mar- what her pen has omitted. 
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The whole story may be relied upon, as founded ‘ monument has been erected over the grave of Mr. 

on facts. There is no more of romance about it; Monroe with this simple inscription : 

he ‘local habitations and names”’ are HENRY MONROE. 


than this: t 


assumed. Diep May 20rTn, 1831. 
e . ° bd ° * ° Acep 39 Years. 


I will merely add, that a beautiful and massive { His children rise up and call him blessed. 


a> 
—<——o- 


THE EARLY DEAD. 





‘Mm eve’s pensile blossoms the light winds are; The shroud and the coffin-lid darkly enclosing 
playing, Those diamonds that shone in love's circlet so 
To waken soft tones from the flower’s tiny bells ; bright, 
Sweet echoes along the hushed bowers are straying,’ Remind of the hour when in silence reposing, 
And moonlight is weaving her magical spells. We shall rest ‘neath the mantle of death’s rayless 
But asad mourning group, all this beauty unheeding, night. 
Bend low round the couch where the young bride 
is laid, 
From whose azure eye life’s rich light is receding, 
Over whose spirit is stealing oblivion’s shade. 


But list to the song of the seraphim, telling 
Of glory’s bright mansions beyond the lone grave ; 
And love’s lofty chorus symphoniously swelllng, 
Sweetly breaks through the gloom o’er oblivion’s 
Kind-hearted and beautiful! fond hearts deplore wave. 
thee, And lo, through the flower-bordered vistas, bright 
And friends by thy life’s gentle tenor endeared ; shining, 
The age-stricken forms of thy parents bend o’erthee,{ See the heavenly Zion’s rich portals unfold ; 
And he whom the light of thy loveliness cheered. { And purple-winged harpers ‘neath life-trees reclining, 
How wearisome now is life’s pathway before him—} Sing the songs of the Lamb to their lyres of gold. 
The dim, misty future, now cheerless and lone; 
And gloomily frowning, the grief-cloud hangso’er him, ; 
Since thou, his bright star of existence art gone. 


There Mercy’s soft breezes o’er verdant plains 
blowing, 
Are bearing sweet perfumes and odors divine; 
Sweet vision of loveliness! calmly thou ’rt sleeping,  O'er emerald sands the glad fountains are flowing 


Like frail blossoms bowed by the frost-spirit’s That in the bright radiance of truth ever shine. 
breath, In bowers of amaranth fadelessly blooming, 


And love o’er thy rest her sad vigil is keeping ; $ The loved one is learning the songs of the blest; 
Alas, is this stillness the slumber of death ? ‘ There heaven’s own light the soft eye is illuming, 
Pale, pale as a snow-wreath by winter winds driven,’ And cherubim plumes fan the spirit to rest. 
Are thy cheeks lately blooming with health’s rosy ; 
tinge; 
And veiled are those orbs that like starlight at even 
"Neath silver clouds shone through the lids’ silken } 
fringe. 


No more shall she wander where sorrow-mists 
darkling, 
Cast a shadow of gloom o’er the loveliest scene ; 
She soars where the high arch of heaven is sparkling 
With glory’s bright spangles all pure and serene. 
. - ~ - - - She quenches her thirst where the glad river gushing, 
They ’ve wrapped the light robes of the sepulchre | Proceeds from the throne of Omnipotent Love ; 
round her, In whose glorious presence the pure throng are 
Whose whiteness excels not her ivory brow; blushing, 
And with the lone grave’s chilling coronal crowned} While Mercy’s broad rainbow is bending above. 
her, 
While ‘reft hearts are waking the sad dirge of wo. Then why should we mourn? since the spirit is 
How oft when the gray wand of twilight is weaving winging 
Her mystical spells over mountain and plain, Through gardens where bloom the perennial 
In mem’ry’s fond mirror, the crushed spirit grieving, flowers ; 
In seraph-like beauty shall see her again. Where harp-strings unnumbered their music are 
ringing ; 
Sweet strains never heard in Time’s shadowy 


Alas, how our soul’s cherished treasures are flying, 
bowers. 


One by one they depart from our sin-stricken 

bowers; To the deep rolling anthem her ’rapt lyre is sounding, 

The wail of the mourner, the groan of the dying, As she stands on the crystal sea mingled with fire; 

Strangely blend with the numbers of mirth’s glad-{ Whose billows transparent, the echoes resounding, 
some hours. Seem the loud organ peal of the cherubic choir. 














POOR GRANNY BENSON. 





BY MRS. LYDIA JANE PEIRSON. 





Tuere never was a merrier group than fhe; Aides forest, and lo, in the distance, pawing th. 
bright-eyed little girls of South school, who having earth, and lashing his sides with his long tail 
obtained a holyday, and leave to go strawberrying, } while he made advances like-a-man-of-war, broa. 
set forward on the joyous excursion; each in her side to the enemy, appeared no less terriblea crea. 
neat gingham dress and sun-bonnet, with her little ture than ‘Old Rattle Heels,” Captain Chamber. 
painted basket, containing a bit of bread and but- ; lin’s big English bull, which had acquired a horrij 
ter, or cake, to serve as dinner; and which each} celebrity by attacking men, and running after 
hoped to replace with a fragrant wealth of early } divers women and children, so that his very name 
summer’s coral clusters. A lovelier June morn- ; was a nightmare to us all. 
ing never gladdened innocent hearts. The earth}; Oh! what shall we do? was our simultaneous 
was so fair with green grass and brilliant flowers ; } outery—a question much more easily asked than 
the air was so rich with sweet perfame and} answered. In the mean time, however, each « big 
sweeter melody ; the little brooks were so bright, girl’displayed her womanly instinct by catching 
the little birds so happy, and the little zephyrs so{ her little sister or companion by the band, and 
frolicksome, as they imparted life and grace to all. } then acting up to the first instinct of wise mother 
Oh, it was joy to exist in sucha beautiful world, and } Nature, we all set off at a flying speed from the 
all our little hearts were brimful of grateful happi- ‘ face of our clumsy pursuer. 
ness. Merrily we skipped along the foot-pathsthat{ At first the old fellow seemed too well satisfied 
threaded the luxuriant meadows, and rejoiced over ¢ with his trombone performance to wish to leave it 
the honeysuckle apples that hung amongst the} for the more fatiguing pleasures of the chase, and 
clustered blossoms of the parent shrubs, along the } we began to hope that he would not pursue us, 
margin of the pleasant brook that added coolness‘ when suddenly the music ceased, and looking back 

to the shadows of the maple-grove ; and we rested {in mortal fear, we beheld the huge black beast 
in the wild romantic dell to which the stream led { lumbering along in our wake. One wild shriek 
us, and climbed the rocks of its prévipitous sides } went up to God for help, and encouraging the little 
to gather the berries of the rough juniper and fra- ones, we held on our way toward a high and strong 
grant winter-green; and every where gathering; stone-wall, which fenced one side of the pasture. 
the sweet flowers—wild-jessamine, columbine of } We “staid not for brake, and we stopped not for 
the rocks, violets of every hue, and the rjch crim- } stone”— we plashed through the brook, and passed 
son bleeding-heart—so that when at last we} unheeding, the big chesnut, at the foot of which 
emerged upon the wide “bush pastures” where ; we had left our handkerchiefs with the berries and 
we expected to find our strawberries, our baskets } garlands gathered by the way—the flight was for 
were filled with treasures, which we felt hardly ‘life, and our horrid foe was outspeeding us. Al- 
willing to exchange even for the fragrant fruitage. ready we could hear above the sound of our own 
But we found the berries “few and far between"’} flying footsteps the clatter of his hoofs; which 
—excuse me for quoting this grammar-defying} having acquired an unnatural length from his 
sentence, which, rendered far apart, would be } standing so much in the stable, (for owing to his 
rather more intelligible. But then poets are al-) vicious character he was seldom at large,) struck 
lowed Jicense to “‘ murder the queen’s English,’’ ) against each other as he ran, and thence arose his 
and mangle the feelings of such as are fastidious} cognomen of ‘ Rattle Heels.” A few rods more, 
on such subjects as grammar and common sense, ' and the fence would be gained —when one of the 
by using all manner of absurd expressions, as for } foremost in the flight caught her foot undera large 
instance, ‘‘the heart whose beats’’-—‘‘ the stream } and long dew-berry vine, fast as is usual at both 
tohose music’’—‘‘the flowers whose per‘ume’’— ends, and fell at length-with the child she was 
‘the bird whose song,” &c., in defiance of Mur-} leading—the rough vine tearing her ancle almost 
ray, who says who applies to persons, which to}to the bone. The whole party paused at the dis- 
animate and inanimate things. And then, we fre-) aster, and the bull, as if aware of our discomfiture, 
quently read of late about men and women /aying, | made a great leap and uttered a cry of triumph, 
whereas we imagine that /aying is the exclusive } more terrible than the Indian war-whoop—but our 
business of hens, and other oviparous creatures, } Father in heaven delivered us from evil, for at 
and should resent an intimation that we /aid, as a) that moment a large etone rolled beneath his feet, 
most disparaging libel. But then some minds are } and his long hoofs became entangled, and plunging 
incapable of discriminating between present, past, { and roaring he fell upon the earth like an ava- 
and future, and we shall probably soon have stand} lanche. He must have been severely hurt, for 
substituted for stood, slept for sleep, &c., &c._—) before he recovered himself, we were scrambling 
but where have Campbell and Murray led us? _¢ over the wall, and found ourselves all alive on the 
Well, to return. We had succeeded in gather-{ other side. But we had no time either for gratu- 
ing berries—full balf a pint each, at the price of ; lation or regret, for the maddened brute attacked 
many smarting scratches from the creeping black- ; the wall like a battering engine, and several stones 
berry (dew-berry) vine, and had just lighted on a rolled from the top. 

fine ‘‘ patch,” when our ears were saluted by a‘ ‘Keep along the wall,” cried Rosa Green, 

deep and sonorous bellowing, followed by roaring,}one of our fleetest, as she set the example, 

which would have done honor to the king of an , ‘‘and then if he gets over and follows, we ca" 
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pe 
climb over again, and so gain time, and baffle } 
a I fancy he wreaked his vengeance on the 
wall, for we saw him no more, and arrived in 
pitiable plight at "Squire Grey’s comfortable farm- 
house. Right glad we were of our escape, though 
we had lost bonnets, capes, shoes, and aprons in 
our fight, and were every one wounded in the feet 


ani scratches on other parts of our bodies and 


Wing th limbs. 
Wing the rs. Grey and her genteel grown daughters, 


ong tai] ] i . . 
oy Be, heard our recital of danger with great emotion, 
lea crea. and forthwith proved their commiseration by bath- 
‘hamber. ing and binding up our lacerations, soothing the 


a horrid little ones, who wept now that they had time, and 
ing after setting before us plenty of bread, butter, and milk. 
TY name But our strawberries! Some had lost them, 
basket and all; some had baskets, but nothing left 
Itaneous of the berries but the red stain, and finally, we 
ced than agreed to collect what we had remaining and pre- 
ich ** big gent them to poor Granny Benson, who sat quietly 
catching combing worsted in the corner. 
and, and She was every body’s granny—a very old wo- 

mother man, and bent with years, who had until the last 
rom the three years supported herself in homely independ- 
ence,and who now had her home at ’Squire Grey’s, 
satisfied towhom the town allowed a small weekly sum 
leave it toward her maintenance. This, however, was 
se, and cautiously kept from her knowledge, for the 
sue us, thought of becoming a pauper had always been 
ng back most terrible to her, and the consciousness that 

k beast she was eating the bread of public charity, would 

shriek have broken her bruised heart entirely. We all 
1e little knew her, for she used to go from house to house 

strong to card, tow, and comb wool for worsted—and her 

asture. uniform sanctity of manner and conversation, had 
not for inspired us with an awe which kept us very quiet 
passed in her presence. 

which Now we gathered up our berries and begged her 
ies and toaccept them. The old woman sm@led benignly 
‘as for as she took the dish containing them in her 
, Ab withered hands, and said, “ May God bless you, 
r own my children, and grant that you may escape the 
which great black adversary of life, as you escaped from 
m his the bull to-day. My girls, I look back on my 
to his life, as you do on this day’s ramble. The flowery 
struck treasures of the morning I threw aside for the ripe 
se his fruits of middle life, and many dear things I lost as 
more, I fled from the enemy—and now, I am no richer 
of the than when I began to live—and weary and wound- 
large ed, I long only for repose. But I have escaped 

both the Wicked One. May you all be equally blessed. 

was Iam very old now, and yet it seems only a few 
Imost days since I was young like you.” 
e dis- _ The day after our excursion, as we sat convers- 
iture, ing about our wonderful adventures, little sister 
mph, Adela remarked—* How prettily Granny Benson 

t our did talk tous. But it made me wonder when she 
or at said it seemed only a few days since she was young 
feet, like us. I am sure it will take a great while to 
ging make me as old as she is. And what did she 
ava- mean by the black adversary that she has escaped 
, for from, a8 we ran away from old “ Rattle Heels ?” 
sling Dear me, how much trouble she must have seen to 
1 the make her so old and withered up. I wonder if she 
ratu- ever was handsome, like Aunt Ruth, and Cousin 
-ked Clara! Dear Aunty Rosa, do n’t you know some- 
nes thing about poor Granny Benson’s history ? Come 
aunty, you promised us a story. Tell us about 
een, Granny Benson—you know about her, do n’t you.” 
ple, “Yes, little dear,” replied Aunt Rosa, a most 
can excellent, amiable, and beautiful woman—whom 
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every body loved, and who loved every body, es- 
pecially the children, though she was an old maid. 
* J] know much concerning Granny Benson. It is 
a sad story, but I will tell it. It may do your 
young hearts good.” 

So having settled us all in suitable positions, 
aunty commenced her story : 

“Granny Benson was young, and exceedingly 


by flint stones or briars, beside numerous bruises ( beautiful. I know of no young girl half so beauti- 


ful as she was, since I remember her, and she is 
twenty years older than I am. She was my mo- 
ther’s school-mate and friend, so I know her whole 
history. Her name was Eleanor Glenn. Her 
father was a shoemaker, who made shoes for the 
same customers forty years, without disappointing 
one person. Her mother was a Scotch woman, a 
Presbyterian; pious, and strictly adhering to the 
religion of her forefathers. Of course the children 
were trained up in the ways of godliness. Well, 
Eleanor was a singular child. She would sit half 
a day without speaking a word, and some people 
said she was a simpleton—but those who observed 
her could see that her young mind was absorbed in 
deep thought, for the damask was constantly com- 
ing and going in her clear cheeks, and they could 
see the very forms of her ideas in her large blue- 
eyes. Sometimes when she had sat looking on the 
floor a long time, with a perplexed manner, she 
would all at once raise her head, and such a smile 
would glow over her face, and flash out from be- 
neath the long dark lashes of those eyes, that peo- 
ple felt an awe of her, as if she did not belong to 
our race. When she was old enough to go to 
school, every body was astonished at the progress 
she made in learning. It seemed as if she knew 
every thing, and only needed to have it laid before 
her to understand it all. She soon knew all that 
the school-master could teach her, and understood 
better than he did; and then the minister, Rev. Mr. 
Goodrich, lent her books, and took pleasure in giv- 
ing her such instructions as she needed in studying 
them. People wondered at her studying so much, 
and said she would be crazy surely. But some 
persons talked to her parents, and said they were 
to blame in letting her learn so much, as it would 
spoil her utterly. No man they said wanted such 
a learned wife, and learning would be no benefit to 
a woman in any way. But as the minister ap- 
proved her course, her parents did not interpose. 
So she became very learned, and wrote a book, 
which the minister undertook to have printed, but 
the wise men whom he consulted on the subject, 
heard of it with contempt, and would not even read a 
book, on such a subject, written by a soman. 
They said it did not become a female to meddle 
with science or theology, and Miss Glenn had bet- 
ter spin, and sew, and darn stockings. So Mr. 
Goodrich waited a while, and then published the 
book as his own work, when it was praised exceed- 
ingly. So Eleanor was satisfied that her work was 
ak but she was bitterly grieved that as her pro- 
duction it had been condemned, and her soul grew 
sick of learning. She had thought to write much, 
to do much good in the world, and win a great 
name for wisdom and virtue; but she now turned 
from her books and pen with an almost broken 
heart. Mr. Goodrich tried to comfort and re-assure 
her, but she only answered—“ The gate is shut 
against woman.” The reverend gentleman used 
to say that in her the world threw away a pearl of 
inestimable value. That he never knew a young 
man possessing one half her powers of mind, 
strength of memory, or justness of perception ; and 
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he used to say that the female mind is no whit in-} great mental excellence—at any rate she } 
ferior to that of the male. He said, “ men allow, the reigning belle of fashion, and gloried iaheoant 
(but it is a fact too notorious to be disputed,) that } eminence—until in the second year of her a oe 
girls are quicker to learn than boys of the same life, her husband was murdered in a due] by 
age, but they add, the female mind developes {t/eman who had spoken improper words to — . 
earlier, but never obtains the strength and powers ; herself. — 
of the mind of man. ‘‘ She had been all night at a fashion 

* But he believed that if women were encouraged, } and was asleep in her sumptuous chamber Wher 
and their real merits appreciated, they would con-;at nine o’clock in the morning Mr. Benson y . 
test the palm successfully. ‘But girls marry so} brought home, bleeding and insensible, f; so 
young, and then give all their thoughts and atten- gun-shot wound in the head. Such an awakeni ; 
tion to their husbands and children, that woman’s ) as she then experienced, was indeed terri} F 
power in the field of science has never been pro-}arose from her sleep to see all her earthly joy, 
perly tested.’ prostrated, and her conscience awoke at the be. 

“So the minister talked, but Eleanor never ;}time, shrieking that her lightness and folly bad 
wrote any more books, though she did sometimes } wrought all this fearful ruin. Her husband—jp, 
write very sweet verses. She might perhaps have loved and worshiped husband, in whose affectio, 
recovered from her mortification, and returned to ; she had forgotten her parents and her God—he ws 
her old paths, but about this time another path } dying such a dreadful death, and insensible of his 
opened before her. I have dwelt on this part of condition. She thought she saw him lying on thy 
my story, because I know that some of you incline } brink of hell, into which he must inevitably {al} 
to the path in which poor Eleanor met such crush- {and she—she might have saved him. If she had 
ing disappointment. lived a pious life this never would have been! 

“« But as I was saying—about this time a young } Her distress was terrible—she wept and shrieked 
gentleman, son of a very rich man, came f the Son tore her hair—calling wildly and despairingly 
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with David Smith, son of a near neighbor of the {on God for mercy, until on the second day Mr, 
Glenn’s, to spend a few days of the college vaca-; Benson died. As soon as she knew that he was 
tion hunting amongst our beautiful hills, and fish- ; gone, having had no interval of consciousness, she 
ing in our broad, bright river. Eleanor did not} fell into a deep swoon, and when at length she 
know how David Smith had loved her all his life— awoke, she seemed to have lost her reason and her 
for her mind had been so intent on her books, that ; memory. So the Bensons wrote to Mr. Glenn ap 
she had never thought of love. But David would {account of what had happened, and the stricken 
never have introduced Robert Benson to Eleanor } man went immediately and took his unconscious 
Glenn, but that he understood from Robert that‘ child away from the scene of her errors and her 
he was betrothed to a wealthy girl in his own } punishment. 


city. « Poor Mrs. Glenn, taught by an instinct, which 








“But Benson, who knew something of the {in many instances supersedes medical science, ar- 
world, deceived him into that belief, in order to} ranged her household, in every respect, as nearly 
get an opportunity to become acquainted with the } as possible, precisely as when Eleanor went away 
girl whose perfection of person and character were } She even laid down the old carpets, displayed the 
David’s everlasting theme of discourse. He knew old spreadsand curtains, and procured dresses for 
that David loved her, and it was wrong in him to) the family of the same styles and colors as those 
wish to see her, But as soon as he saw her, he {they then wore. ‘Perhaps,’ she said, while her 
became desperately in love. voice trembled, and the tears hung on her eye- 

‘* So he courted her, with words of worship, such } lashes, ‘ perhaps the familiar objects of her old 
as she had never heard; and she, poor girl, gave up } home may awaken her paralyzed recollections.’ 
to him her young heart’s pure affection. David And she earnestly exhorted her family to repress 
Smith looked on with anguish of spirit, and when } all feelings of sorrow or joy on Eleanor’s arrival, 
he saw that Eleanor was won to love another, he } and maintain the calm demeanor of every day life. 
went away to the far off west. And Eleanor) Nor did she forget to pray earnestly for strength 
Glenn became the bride of Robert Benson, and ‘and for wisdom, to do and to endure. 
with a farewell of smiles and tears, left her humble} «The father and daughter arrived late in the 
home for the sumptuous halls of wealth in a great { evening, and Eleanor was put to bed in her own 
and gay city. chamber, under the influence of a powerful opiate. 

**Poor Eleanor, she was dazzled and dizzy at : All night the mother sat by the bedside, with eyes 

: 








first by the glittering whirl into which her position } fixed on the face of her child, and thoughts ear- 
forced her, and then she began to feel that she was {nestly pleading-at the throne of heaven. Morning 
wasting her days and nights in a manner unbefit-}came, and still Eleanor slept. The gay birds 
ing a rational and accountable creature. She had}commenced their sweet hymns in the old shade 
not been educated for a life of fashionable dissipa-; trees, and the roses and honeysuckle blossoms 
tion. She had been taught to think that every {looked in the open window as in years past, for 
creature has important duties to perform, and when } two years make but little change where death and 
she came home from the theatre, the party, or the} ruin come not. The sleeper moved—the mother 
ball-room, weary and satiated, she felt a weight of }sent up a more fervent appeal to heaven. Pre- 
guilt upon her soul, and had no heart to pray, or to} sently the lids were raised slowly from the blue- 
thank the Lord for the blessings which she felt she { eyes, and with a long sigh Eleanor surveyed the 
was abusing. apartment, until her wandering gaze fell on the 
But her husband and his gay sisters laughed at dear face of her mother. Then with a bright smile 
her scruples, and soothed her with affection, until } she spoke— 
her scruples began to give way, and she was ga “You up before me, dear mother? I must 
amongst the gayest. Perhaps she became intoxi-}have slept very sound. But I feel rather feverish 
cated with the many flattering words that were }this morning—and—and—oh, I have had so many, 
poured into her ears, concerning her beauty and{and such distressing dreams. But now | am 
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shankful that I am awake, and in my own bed at } Medical aid was immediately summoned, but from 
’ 


bome. that stroke of paralysis he never awoke, but after 
«Mrs. Glenn took her daughter’s hand with a 


a few days, during which he continued to sink al- 
calm face, and said—* you have considerable fever } most imperceptibly, the attenuated thread of life 
Fleanor; you must not try to get up at present. I (gave way, and hope for him was past. 
will send for Dr. Young, and [ trust you will be} “Every body thought then that Eleanor’s heart 
well to-morrow. You have taken cold I fear.’ would break ; but still she bore up. God has done 

« And so her reason awakened, and by care and { it, she said, and his wisdom is infallible. Thus 
sution she was led tenderly to a full knowledge of }she quieted the agony of her spirit, and people 
xii that had transpired, and to a humble and peni-} wondered at her strange composure. ‘ They do 
tent submission to the will of God. Peculiar cir- ;not see my heart,’ she said, when one mentioned 
cumstances undoubtedly exerted a salutary in-{this to her. ‘They do not see my desolate heart.’ 
juence, by drawing her mind from its regretful} ‘A few months after the death of her boy she 
memories, and keeping it awake to present hopes witnessed the last moments of both her excellent 
and fears, and tender cares; and when about six‘ parents. They died within a week, both of the 
months after her husband’s death, she became the {same fever. 
mother of a fine young boy, though she wept for{ ‘ Then followed the sale and partition of their 
the father who could never look upon his boy, and } little property, which amounted to about five hun- 
the child which would never know a father’s care, } dred dollars to each of their seven children. And 
still the love, the anxious yearning love of a mo- {Eleanor was without a home. At this time Mr. 
ther’s heart, forbade to dwell upon the grief, and { Benson’s family wrote to her, urging her to come 
centered every thought and feeling in a wreath of }and reside with them, and on her positively de- 
glowing hopes around her boy. clining to do so, they finally gave her one thou- 

« And never was there a more beautiful child sand dollars, and she in consequence, resigned all 
than her little Glenn Benson. Beautiful he was ‘further claims on them. 
as a mother’s fairest hope, and as his young intel-} ‘‘ So she hired the house in which she had lived 
lect expanded, he gave promise of a most superior } with her parents most of her life time; put her 
mind. It seemed as if his mother’s genius was ‘thousand dollars into the bank, and with her part 
born again in a new and beautiful form. Eleanor{of her father’s estate furnished her rooms and 
made it her whole delight to form his mind to} opened a school for girls. The fame of her learn- 
goodness and sincerity, and her affectionate tuition }ing and piety procured her as many scholars as she 
supplied to him the place of many masters. could attend to, and though she felt it a task and 

“ At the age of sixteen he was pronounced by { burden to her depressed spirit, she acquitted her- 
the Rev. Mr. Goodrich a perfect specimen of hu-} self to the satisfaction of all concerned. She was 
manity—perfect in person, perfect in mind, per- now thirty-eight years of age, and a more perfectly 
fect in heart—and more than that, a miracle i Sooners woman I never saw. Her symmetry of 





learning. form and feature were faultless, and her complexion 
“Notwithstanding all her bitter experience,{and rich brown hair, untouched by years or the 
many sorrows that had met her in her path. All 
hope. She had drawn nothing from her husband’s } looked on her with admiration, but none dared 
estate, as her subdued heart had no wish for aught } speak to her of love, so was she sanctified by af- 
beyond the humble station in which she had been fliction, and devoted to every cause of benevolence 
educated; but she rejoiced that her son would, on{ and mercy. 
his coming of age, possess a fortune which would} ‘But she was to pass through one more great 
enable him to pursue the path of science without {and bitter trial. The lover of her early youth, 
adrawback on his genius; and already the men} David Smith, returned from the far west on a visit 
who knew him stood astonished at the early glory; to his native place. He had made himself very 
of his intellect. rich in that Eldorado of the earth, and his name 
“But all at once his mind began to flag. Whe-} was known and honored far and near. Great was 
ther it had been overtasked until its fine fibres gave { his surprise and joy to find Eleanor unmarried and 
way from its own tension, or whether it bent be-{ so very beautiful, and when he told her how he 
neath some insidious disease, certain it is, that his} had loved her from his boyhood—that her bright 
books became distasteful to him, that he grew list- { memory had been to him instead of wife and chil- 
less and inert: and notwithstanding all that could { dren, and besought her now to bless him with her 
be done for him by medicine, change of scene,and{ hand, she, with tears and prayers, consented to 
varied amusements, he sank in a few months to a} become his wife, and go with him to his western 
state of imbecility, scarcely superior in thought or } home. 
expression to a child of three years. Stillthe phy-} ‘And now once more she suffered herself to 
ticians hoped that a reaction would take place, and { dream of human happiness, and listened trustingly 
his mother clung to every shadow of hope, and her } to all his promises and pictures of domestic bliss. 
love seemed even to increase, for with the weak-} But one day as they were speaking of the past, 
hess seemed to return the intense love and trust of } and she was telling of the Lord’s providential deal- 
infancy. Oh, how earnestly did she watch for the} ings with her, he inquired, with a smile of ridi- 
unveiling of that glorious intellect. It is, she{cule—‘Do you suppose that the Eternal Power 
Would say, as when a dark cloud veils the sun.} which controls the universe, bends his providences 
The glory is not extinguished; the shadows will to our petty wants and welfare? I should suppose 
pass away, and the brightness be more intense j such an idea derogatory to the greatness and ma- 
than before. | jesty of Jehovah.’ 


Eleanor doated on her son with pride and confident 





“One afternoon, as she sat at work, he came in,} ‘“ Eleanor was startled, and by a few brief ques- 
and sitting down beside her, put his arm lovingly} tions drew from him a confession that he had 


around her waist and laid his head on her shoulder {adopted latitudinarian ideas of religion, and be- 
as he was wont. Presently she felt him sinking, 
and looking on his face, saw that he was very pale. 





lieved, as he said, that the Great God takes no heed 
of the insignificant doings and feelings of men. 
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‘* Once convinced of his infidelity in religion, she } suits, discouraged by the rejection of her first , fer 
revoked the consent which she had given, and; ing to the world. Her mind was ardent, a... 
which did not amount to a promise, and assured and intense; and so being diverted from jt. ren, 
him that she never would become his wife. ? priate channel, it turned with an idolatrous yoy, 
Grieved and offended, he took his westward way, ship to human love. That love, she says, \, ™" 
and died within the year. ‘troducing her to the vanities of fashionable |. 

‘Then it was that the mind which had endured { would have been her eternal ruin but for the »,’ 
so much gave way. Eleanor Benson was for three ; moval of its object. Then her absorbing affucy;,, 

ears insane. During that time the bank in which} for her boy drew her heart from God, and he ia 

r little fortune was deposited as a fund for age } mercy took away her idol, and at the same time 
or helplessness, became embarrassed, and finally ; removed a pure and glorious spirit from the pains 
insolvent; and when her reason was restored, she {and contaminations of earth. The same mercy 
found herself ruined in mind, in constitution, in} kept her from an union with David Smith, whoo 
property, and in person—for in that period of three ridicule of orthodox Christianity, and argumenss 
years she had become an old woman. Her hair‘ aided by a wife’s affection, might have perverts; 
was thin and grey, her teeth broken and decayed, {her soul. So all things have worked together {; 
her form bent and emaciated, and her face and neck } her good, and she has been kept in humble depen- 
sallow and shriveled. Her memory also was much } dence upon the Lord, and will soon meet al! her 
impaired, so that though she recollected all the} treasures in Heaven’s eternal and unchanging 
events of her past life, she could not recall her < glory. ei: 
scientific acquirements, or retain the words or; ‘So now, girls,” continued Aunt Rosa, you up. 
events of the morning until night. So she could derstand what Granny Benson meant by having 
no longer keep a school. Her near relatives were | escaped the Black Adversary, and I hope that her 
some dead—some scattered away, and some un- history will not be lost upon your minds. If yoy 
willing to incur the expense of providing for her— are beautiful, so was Granny Benson. If you haye 
and ever since she has earned her bread by per-} genius, so had she—but do not be discouraged 4s 
forming such labor as people would entrust her ‘she was, and hide the brilliant talent in the earth, 
with, until last winter, when she was taken by ‘If you are married to rich and loving husbands, 
*Squire Grey. Andstill she continues to thank God {remember you may be poor and broken-hearted 
for his goodness toward her, and is able to trace ; widows. So in all the circumstances of life, re. 
through all the events of her life the leadings of a} member Granny Benson, and particularly the meek 
wise and merciful Providence. I have heard her ° humility with which she has ever bowed to the 
say that goodness and mercy have followed her all } chastening hand of the Almighty, and the faith and 
the days of her life. That the great error of her ; grateful hope with which she looks forward to the 
life was the turning from her early literary pur-} peace and joy of her eternal rest. 
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STANZAS. 


There comes a soft, clear undertone, 
Low whispering that a presence dwells 
Unknown to us, in those dark cells. 


Wuenre shall my grave be? Where? 

And can one heart be found, 
That doth a human impress bear 

And treads this beiug’s narrow bound, 
That hath not looked o’er earth’s wide face, 
And sought to find its resting-place ? 


Each living soul perchance, 
Sp.inging from out its tent, 

In glorious intercourse may glance 
Amid the boundless firmament; 

Then resting in its fragile mould, 

Mingle a knowledge all untold. 


There is not one, for thought 
Is given unto all, 

And man, though with vain passions fraught, 
Can never hush its secret call ; 

Existence hardly knows its worth, 

Before it learns of “earth to earth.” 


Alas! their fitting theme, 
No mortal tongue can tell; 
We, earth’s poor prisoners cannot dream 
Of mind, when, bursting from its shell, 
It soars to an immortal sky, 
And seeks to find immensity. 


There are some hours in life, 
When the free soul must spurn 
Its turmoil and its empty strife, 
And, like the weary captive yearn 
To burst the bar that seems so frail, 
And lift the future’s inner veil. 


Too daring is the thought 
For being’s lowly space— 
These restless yearnings must be taught 
Their fruitlessness, till face to face, 
We meet upon that starry shore 
From whence the lost return no more. 


No matter where we lie, 
Together or apart ; 
Whether our friend or foe be nigh. 
Yet it seems pleasant to the heart, 
To claim a fellowship of clay 
With those we loved in being’s day. 


Yet may my last abode 
Be, where a loving hand 
May deck with, flowers my buria! sod, 
The grave can yield no breath And make the spot a pleasant land 
To make its secrets known, For souls to rest in, when they hold 
Yet with the mystery of death, Communion as in days of old. 
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A TALE OF THE HEART. 





BY CINDER ELLA. 





“ Better confide and be deceived 
A thousand times by treacherous foes, 
Than once accuse the innocent 
Or let suspicion mar repose.” Mrs. Oscoop. 


CHAPTER I. : sister, unloosing the arms that still encircled her, 
THE BANQUET OF ROSES. ae must be alone for a few hours, dear Nina, and 
: _.. {when you are tired of study you may go and stay 
«Sex Alice, dear!” exclaimed a beautiful child, { with Ella. Go now, love.” 
as with a light, graceful step she entered her sis-? Bestowing one more caress upon her sister, Nina 
ter’s boudoir, * see what lovely roses I have—and : obeyed, and scarcely had the sound of her receding 
who do you think they are for ?”” ‘footsteps died away, than Alice seemed again 
«For your own sweet self, I suppose,” replied ‘ moved by that same overpowering agitation. This 
the young girl she addressed, as she smiled kindly < time, however, she attempted not to control it, for 
upon her little sister, and passed her small hand } there was no one near to gaze upon her, and for a 
caressingly through those sunny tresses of hair. ‘few moments she stood gazing fixedly upon the 
«Why, Nina love, I begin to think you have made ‘ note which still lay open beside her, while her fair 
a conquest of some dear little gentleman. Is it? cheek was ashy pale, and her hands were pressed 
so?” wildly to her throbbing temples. At length tears 
“ Now, sister, you ’re teazing me’’—and the lit- } came to her relief, and low heart-broken sobs con- 
tle one seated herself upon a low stool, in rather a : vulsed her, while in a quivering, almost inaudible 
pouting attitude. For only a moment she remained ; tone, she spoke : 
there, then springing quickly up, she said, “ No, $ ‘Oh, does he deem that the memory of that 
Alice, they are not mine—but I wont tell who} hour can ever leave my spirit—does he imagine 
they belong to for nothing ; give me one dear little ; that the remembrance of what has clung like a 
kiss and then maybe you shall know.” ¢ leaden burden to my heart, can ever be forgotten ? 
Alice bent down her beautiful head, and wil-? No—not until the grave closes over this frail bod 
lingly presented the required bribe, and while the } will that bitter memory be taken from m ve | 
gentle kiss was yet warm upon the cheek of the ‘and never, never, will peace be mine till I sleep 
child, Nina drew a small note, and also a slip of; in the quiet tomb.” 
paper from her bosom, and gave them to her sister.’ She ceased, and resting her face upon a pillow, 
The paper, as Nina informed her, had been at-' seemed to muse deeply upon some painful event— 
tached to the flowers, but in her haste to reach‘ while her eyes were closed, and the long silken 
Alice’s apartment, had become loosened. Upon‘ lashes were still dewy with the tear-drops that 
it these words were written—“ From Edgar to{ would start unbidden from their hiding-places. 
Alice,” and with a trembling hand the maiden now } For a long time she remained thus, still and mo- 
unsealed ‘the billet‘and found the following lines ‘tionless, though the pulses of her heart throbbed 
within : ‘ wildly within her—but gradually a sense of weari- 


« Alice, why this coldness ? Do you not remem-  2¢88 stole over her, and she sunk into a heavy 


ber the bond that binds us together—or can it be that slumber, though the sighs that burst forth even in 
itisunheeded? Oh, Alice, Alice, does not that hour ‘ pe - ay a nd ee toe wae , sai recol- 
RA Rem? engereble 6 IP me $0. ‘The shades of night closed over the city, and yet 
indifferent—so regardless of all that I suffer ! Ali ; , db 
Focar Soiirens.” Alice slept—till suddenly she was roused by a 
‘soft knock at the door of her chamber, and a sweet 
A strange emotion seized the delicate frame of: childish voice begged admittance. Hastily she 
Alice Woodville as she perused this note, so unin-? rose and opened it, and Nina again tripped in. 
telligible to the reader; but with difficulty com-) ‘ Alice,” she said, “I have been waiting for you 
posing herself, she said in a firm tone: ‘to come down stairs so very impatiently, but Ella 

“Nina, dearest, give me the flowers, and go to‘ would not let me disturb you, and now I would 
your studies now. Iam weary, and my head aches { wait no longer, so I stole away with a light and 
re s would be alone.” > came to call you.” 

“I fear you are ill, dear Alice,” said the little} Alice smiled faintly upon the little girl, and 
girl, throwing her dimpled arms around her sister’s | taking the light from her , she placed it upon 
neck. ‘You are so very pale, and tremble and? the table, and as she did so, her eyes fell upon the 
shiver so. You look as you have often told me : bouquet of roses that lay ne lected there. Why did 
mamma did before she died—and oh! oh! Alice ‘she not care for it—give those beautiful but for- 
dear, what would poor Nina do if you should die ?”’ ‘ saken rosebuds a draft of the pure sparkling Croton 
The child wrung her hands and wept bitterly at‘ for which they were pining? Did not Alice love 
the thought, but when she became calmer, Alice 3 flowers, the reader, no doubt, will ask. Look at 
succeeded in persuading her that if she could lie >that alabaster vase filled with those fast withering 
down for a short time she would soon be well. }roses, the gift of her most intimate friend, Ella 
“And now, darling, leave me,” said the elder Mannering, which day after day she has tended 
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with so much care, and the answer will be evi- 
dent. But why did she not cherish these, so 
blooming and so fresh? Ah, why didn’t she? 
There was a reason for such mysterious conduct, 
depend upon it, and sooner or later, kind reader, it 
shall be made known to you. 

But Nina—little busy Nina, she was not one to 
pass flowers heedlessly by, no matter who they 
came from. There—the secret is divulged, and 
the reader now knows the cause of Alice Wood- 
ville’s neglect of those sweet early roses—they 
were the gift of one whose very name was suffi- 
cient to pale her cheek, and yet with whom every 
thought of the future was connected! So little 
Nina took the flowers in her hand, and was dis- 

sed to be kinder to them than her sister had 
eenndont when she had filled a pretty glass vase 
with water, and was about to station it with its 
fragrant burden upon the table, Alice gently pushed 
the glass away, and shudderingly bade the child 
place the flowers elsewhere. Quickly a bright 
thought entered the little one’s brain, and taking 
the flowers from their resting-place, she carefully 
wiped the moisture from them and laid them gently 
in one of her sister’s drawers. 

“There now, Alice,” she said, “ they will per- 
fume your laces nicely, wont they? And you 
will let them stay there, will you not? Don’t 
look so sad, Alice—and let me twine this tiny bud 
within your hair. You are so pretty, sister—only 
I like to see you smile and not look so sorrowful.” 

But Alice shrunk away, refusing, much to the 
little girl’s chagrin, to have the bud placed in her 
hair; so Nina was obliged to return the hated 
flower again to its mates. 

**T wonder what can be the matter with sister,” 
said Nina Woodville to herself; and then she took 
the bouquet once more from the drawer, kissed the 
roses, and put them softly away. 

Dear, kind little Nina! 


CHAPTER II, 
DISCLOSURES. 


A few hours after, three persons were sitting in 
one of the parlors of the house where Alice Wood- 
ville resided. Two of them, a gentleman and 
lady, occupied an ottoman near the centre-table 
and were conversing; while the third, even our 
sweet Alice herself, reclined languidly upon a sofa 
at another end of the room. When the gentleman 
spoke, her soft dark eyes were fixed with an inde- 
finable expression upon him, while ever and anon 
she would glance affectionately upon his com- 

nion, a fair girl scarcely older than herself, and 
er bosom friend, Ella Mannering. For more than 

an hour the two continued their discourse, now and 
then addressing Alice, who would reply in a low, 
almost inarticulate voice, and with the utmost 
brevity. At eg 7 the gentleman arose, and ap- 
proaching Alice, he took her hand within his own 
and asked if she was well. The young girl did 
not attempt to withdraw her hand, but a scarcely 
perceptible quiver passed through her slight form, 
and she replied, 

“T am well; quite well.” 

* Did you receive my note, Alice ?” he asked in 
a tone audible to none but her. She bowed her 
head without speaking. 

* You seem to have forgotten what has taken 
lace between us, Alice—can it be that you have ? 
do not like to reproach you, yet I feel that your 

continued coldness justifies my doing so.” 
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“Forgotten that—oh no, would that I cou; 
replied Alice, covering her face with her hands. 

Edgar Sommers walked sorrowfully away, sy) 
resumed his conversation with his former rie 
panion. In a few minutes he again turned 1, 
Alice, and bidding her good evening, left the 
house. 

“* Alice,” said Ella Mannering, when the door 
had closed after him, “ how is it possible for yoy 
to treat one who loves you so dearly in such 
manner? Qh, Alice, you are wounding a noble 
heart, and one well worthy any woman’s afer. 
tion.” 

“Oh Ella! and do you, too, reproach me! Then 
I am indeed miserable,” and as she spoke Alice 
burst into tears. 

**T cannot imagine your motive for acting as you 
do, my dear friend,” said Miss Mannering, tenderly 
kissing her companion, “it seems to me that you 
delight in tormenting Edgar; and yet I cannot be. 
lieve your nature to be such that you would take 
pleasure in wounding the feelings of another.” 

‘“¢ You are right, dear Ella,”’ replied Alice, in g 
broken voice, “ but I cannot think of him without 
a shudder. It is the will of my father that I should 
be his wife; yet were it but in my own power | 
would never marry, for it is impossible that | 
should ever put faith in man.” 

For some moments both were silent, and after 
awhile Miss Woodville continued : 

*T have never explained, Ella, in what manner 
my dislike to a married life arose, but if you will 
listen to me now you shall know all. 

‘* My mother, as you know, has been dead for 
nearly five years. was little more than twelve 
years old when-she died, yet I still remember her 
as well as though I had seen her but yesterday. 
My mother was very beautiful and very gentle, 
and she was tenderly attached to her husband. 
Before his marriage my father loved her dearly, 
yet in after years he was harsh and unkind. The 
tender spirit of my parent drooped under the cold 
treatment she daily received—she was too delicate 
and sensitive to endure such misery Jong, and—she 
died. In her last hours she asked for her husband, 
and I was sent to call him. I told my father of 
her situation, but he heard it with indifference, 
and when upon my bended knees I besought him 
to go to her, he sent me away with a cruel mes- 
sage to her that was dying. I could not deliver it 
—I said he would come soon. And my gentle mo- 
ther died with a murmured blessing upon her lips 
for him who had scorned her. From that time | 
never loved my father. I always obeyed him, but 
my heart was seared against all filial affection, and 
with my mother’s sad fate ever before me, | de 
termined that I would never marry. Do you 
blame me now, Ella, for shrinking as I do from 4 
state which I have seen so full of wretched- 


*T will allow that you have had good cause to 
think thus of marriage, dearest,” replied File, 
* but still I think you are trifling with the feelings 
of Edgar Sommers. Your father wished that you 
should wed him, but you are not compelled to 
do so. There is yet time to retract the promis, 
is there not ?” ; 

“Tt is too late, Ella, it is too late !’’ and Alice 
trembled violently as she added, “bend down 
closer to me, dearest, while I confide to yous 
fearful secret. Ella, I am already the wife 
Edgar Sommers !” ; 

Hada serpent stung her Ella Mannering could n0' 
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I could.” have started more wildly—and then she stood gaz- {cannot dwell upon the agony of that hour—the 
hands, ing sternly upon her friend. ; thought of it, even now, almost maddens me. 
way, ani « Wedded !” she exclaimed— wedded! Then} “Ella, the time is approaching when I must be 
ner com. hear me Alice, hear me when I say that if you are openly acknowledged as the wife of one from whom 
lurned fy united to him _ must submit without a murmur } I shrink with a deadly fear. When I think of 
left the to your fate. member if the holy tie binds you,‘ marriage my dead mother seems to stand before 
you have promised in the sight of God to love the ; me, and she bids me beware! Oh, Ella, give me 
the door one to whom you are wedded. But why should I} your advice—tell me what I shall do, and if it be 
> for you be so harsh with my own sweet friend? Go on,} in my power, I will act as you desire.” 
N such a dear Alice, and explain all to me.” * Alice, Alice—my own sweet friend, the path 
a noble But Alice was again convulsed with weeping, | f right is open before you. Shun it not dear 
1S affer. and when at length she became able, she continued} Alice—the one you have wedded is noble and 
her strange narration. good, and if you could but know him as I do, you 
e! Then “1 had always known,” she said, “that it was{ would soon learn to love him. Confide in him who 
Ke Alice the wish of my father, and also that of his most {has been chosen for you—banish these vain suspi- 
intimate friend, Mr. Sommers, that our families { cions that have too long claimed a place within 
Mg as you should be united by a marriage between his son} your heart—your future life must be spent with 
tenderly and myself. Still I was so young that I never‘ Edgar Sommers, and it depends entirely upon your- 
that you imagined this union would be urged upon me, and {self whether you will be happy. He loves you, 
not be. hoped by my earnest entreaties to ward off a des-{ Alice, for he regards you in a holy light. If you 
wld take tiny discordant to my feelings. Not quite a year} seek misery, act toward him as you have done of 
ner.” after my mother’s death my father was taken ill,‘ late—if you wish to be happy, strive to conquer 
ce, ina and it was declared impossible for him to live.‘ your own thoughts and suffer love for your hus- 
Without One day—it was the one preceding his death—} band to reign within your soul.” 
I should my sick parent summoned me to his bedside. Ill-) Alice Woodville mused long without replying 
power | ness and the near approach of his dissolution, had { after her friend had ceased speaking, and then cast- 
e that | softened my heart toward him, and I really believe‘ ing herself into Miss Mannering’s arms, she mur- 
if he had desired me to have given up my life at} mured: 
nd after that moment, I would have done so. ** Give me one week, Ella—a single week to be 
“¢ Alice,’ he said, in a feeble voice, ‘there is} alone by myself—alone with my own thoughts, 
manner one duty for you to perform for your father’s sake | and then I shall hope todo what is right. During 
you wil! before he dies. Will you promise to do as I ask,{ that time I must see no one, Ella—not Arm, nor 
without even inquiring what my request may be ?’ : you, nor even Nina. I would be alone, utterly, 





dead for «¢] will, father,’ I replied. entirely alone. Perhaps my courage will fail—I 
| twelve «In an hour from this I will see you again,‘ know not; but for fear it should be so let him not 
ber her that you may fulfill your promise, my daughter ;; know what is passing. One week from this night 
sterday, but remember, Alice, if you do not as you have? my resolution shall be made known, and I will 
gentle, said, a dying parent’s curse will rest upon you.’ either be worthy to be his wife, or you need no 
usband, “ My father now desired to be alone, and I re-} longer call me your friend.” 
dearly, tired to my own chamber to muse upon what he 
. The had said. I little deemed what duty he was about CHAPTER III 
he cold to require of me, but whatever it might be I felt : ‘ 4 
delicate that I would never dare to retract my promise. Aly A: FERS WEAE: EER, WHE 
id—she The hour passed, and I again received a summons$ The week was spent by Alice in earnest prayer, 
usband, to my father’sroom. As I entered I was astonish-{ and in striving to expel from her soul the misery 
ther of ed to find the apartment occupied by several stran-? that had long possessed it. A small miniature of 
erence, gers, and among others, were Mr. Sommers and} Edgar given to her a few months before, was con- 
ht him his son Edgar, then a youth of seventeen. Pale and‘ tinually beside her, and for the first time she al- 
L mes- trembling I stood by my father’s bedside, for child} lowed her eye to dwell upon those manly features. 
liver it though I was, in an instant I divined all that was? She was struck with the expression of the counte- 
tle mo- going to take place. A sudden faintness came over } nance—so mournful, such a shade of almost hope- 
rer lips me, and I would have fallen had not Edgar Som-‘ less dejection resting upon that noble brow—and 
time I mets quickly placed his arm around me. When I | her heart reproached her, for she felt herself to be 
i, but recovered sufficiently, an elderly gentleman ap-} the cause. Gradually as the days passed on, a 
on, ane proached and asked me if I were willing to be} softer feeling took its place in her bosom, and— 
y I dee united to the youth who now stood beside me.‘ but don’t be impatient, dear reader, at the end of 
Yo you Glancing quickly toward my father, I caught his‘ the week you shall know all. - a 
from 4 eye fixed sternly upon me—I had not the courage} The evening of the seventh day arrived. Night 
tched- to withhold my consent, and ere another half hour } after night Sommers had called in hopes of seeing 
had elapsed, I was the wife of one whom till that) Alice, and was surprised and mortified that she 
day I had never beheld. No sooner was the cere-} never appeared. Ella was always there to receive 
mony concluded than Edgar and myself were ob-; him, but he missed Alice, and when he asked for 
liged to swear that neither would reveal the facts? her Ella could only answer that she could not be 
at you of our marriage till I had attained my seventeenth ; seen. The last evening of the week the young 
led to and the bridegroom his twenty-first year. The ? man went to Alice Woodville’s with the determi- 
reason of this was not given, and a promise was nation of seeing her and demanding an explanation 
then exacted from us that we would have the cere-? of her strange and unaccountable absence. 
Alice mony performed again when I was cidhteea—et' Alice was alone in the parlor.. A deep flush 
down which time, according to my father’s will, Edgar } was upon her cheek as she rose to meet him—and 
vie Sommers was authorized to claim me as his wife. { never before had she looked so lovely. 
fe of “ As soon as it was possible, I escaped from the} “ Alice,” said Edgar Sommers, leading her to a 
, room into my own chamber, where I remained for } seat and placing himself beside her, Whe have come 
Id not some hours in a state bordering on frenzy. But I) this evening to release you from a tie hateful to 
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our thoughts. Our marriage is known to woe eres “IT leave younow. But ere I go, I woulg 
ut a few who are solemnly bound never to reveal ) ask one request. Think of me Sometimes—anq jj 
it without our consent, and I am willing, if you ever ee heart should change, remember | am 
wish, to promise you that I will never claim you; your husband still. Farewell Alice.” 
as my wife. Does not this please you Alice—} He bent over and kissed her brow 
will you not smile upon me now, and refrain from ‘ power to move, but she murmured : 
those icy looks you have ever given me? Oh} “Edgar, my husband—leave me not!” 
Alice, Alice, how heavily those looks have rested } A cry of joy escaped the lips of Edgar som. 
upon my heart!” (mers, and he clasped that slight girl to jis 

Alice made no reply—the color suddenly fied ; heart. 

from her cheeks and left her ashy pale. Sommers; Alice, my own Alice—can it be that you are 
observed not the change that had come over her— : mine !” ‘ 
but after a short pause he rose from his seat ma A low, sweet reply fell upon his ear— 
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—she had no 


stood before her, gazing mournfully into that sweet) ‘ Whither thou goest I will go; and where thoy 


face. lodgest, I will lodge; thy people shal! be MY peo- 
* Alice,” he said, and his voice was shaken with: ple, and thy God mine.” 








THE LAND OF THE SOUTH. 





BY E. C. M. 





Lanp of the sunshine and balm-laden breeze! 
Sweet as the visions of boyhood’s gay dream, 
Wild as thy mocking-birds flaunt in the trees, 


| Paishfal to death are the hearts of thy fair, 
| 
Fairy-like whisperings the thoughts of thee seem. 


Their loved ones to cheer and from sorrow to 
save. 


Thine are the bowers of the orange and willow, | Oh, land of the South! very dear are the dreams 
Moonlit and charmed by the song of the thrush, Of thy bird-haunted bowers, and thy moon-silvered 
Thine the Ohio’s fall and far-sounding billow, groves ; 
Thine is the Father-of-water's tumultuous rush. , Very sweet is the sound of thy murmuring streams 
; And the sigh of the zephyr that over them roves, 
Warmed by thy summer’s own soft sighing gales, But a dearer impression my heart’s tablets wear 


Charmed by the haze of the gold-gleaming star, { Of the prowess and fame of thy chivalrous 
Lulled by the ’plaints the lone night-warbler wails, | brave, 

Roused by the roar of thy rivers afar, . Of the love-lighted smiles of thy radiant fair 
Nobly thy sons for their country will dare Unextinguished in memory till quenched in the 

War's sudden onset, unfearing the grave ; a grave. 





THE BUTTERFLY. 





BY HENRY H. PAUL. 





[In Imitation of Anaereon.| 


Gay one of the insect throng, 
Who, the sylvan bowers among, 
Where the flowers of richest hue, 
. Crimson, pink, and violet blue, 
By soft breath of zephyr’s fanned, 
Now diffuse their odors bland. 
Lov'st thy rich and tiny lip 
In the new-fallen dew to dip; 
The butter-cup and eglantine, Phcebus graced with colors gay; 
And all the fields produce are thine ; Fit to dwell the gods among, 
All her treasures, all her stores, ¢ Beauteous of the insect throng! 


Nature for thy use explores: 

Thee our mutual loves incite, 
Golden summer's favorite! 

Let me oft thy form review, 

Thy sparkling eyes and golden hue, 
Thy wings of azure, vermeil red, 
Nestled in some flowery bed: 
Thee; the favorite of our lay, 
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THE POWER OF PATIENCE. 





BY KATE SUTHERLAND. 








[nave a very excellent friend who married } children and domestics than total silence in re- 


some ten years ago, and now has her own cares 
and troubles in a domestic establishment, consist- 






ing of her husband and herself, five children, and ? 


‘gard to what is wrong. 
‘sion. 
One day I called to see Mrs. Martinet, and found 


But this is a digres- 











































two servants. Like a large majority of those? her in a very disturbed state of mind. 
similarly situated, Mrs. Martinet finds her natural; I am almost worried to death !”’ she said, soon 
stock of patience altogether inadequate to the de-‘ after I came in. 
mand therefor; and that there is an extensive de-{ ‘* You look unhappy,” I returned. 
mand, will be at once inferred when I mention that ‘ happened ?” 
four of her five children are boys. ° **What is always happening,” she replied. 
I do not think Mrs. Martinet’s family govern- } “ Seareely a day passes over my head that my pa- 
ment by any means perfect, though she has cer-‘tience is not tried to the utmost. I must let every 
tainly very much improved it, and gets on with‘ body in the house do just as he or she likes, or 
far more comfort to herself and all around than she ? else there is a disturbance. I am not allowed to 
did. For the improvement at which I have hint-} speak out my own mind, without some one’s being 
ed, I take some credit to myself, though I am by } offended.” 
no means certain, that, were I situated as my$ “It is a great trial, as well as responsi- 
friend is, I should govern my family as well as she; bility to have the charge of a family,” I re- 
governs hers. I am aware that a maiden lady, ; marked. 
like myself, young or old, it matters not to tell the} ‘Indeed, and you may well say that. 
reader which, can look down from the quiet region ; knows what it is but she who has the trial. The 
where she lives, and see how easy it would be for; greatest trouble is with your domestics. As a 
the wife and mother to reduce all to order in her class, they are, with few exceptions, dirty, careless 
turbulent household. But I am at the same time} and impudent. I sometimes think it gives them 
conscious of the difficulties that beset the wife and ‘ pleasure to interfere with your household arrange- 
mother in the incessant, exhausting, and health-de- { ments, and throw all into disorder. This seems 
stroying nature of her duties, and how her mind, { especially to be the spirit of my present cook. My 
from these causes, must naturally lose its clear-{ husband is particular about having his meals at the 
seeing qualities when most they are needed, and ‘ hour, and is never pleased when irregularities oc- 
its calm and even temper when its exercise is of { cur, although he does not often say any thing; this 
most consequence. Too little allowance, I am?I told Hannah when she first came, and have 
satisfied, is made for the mother, who, with a shat-{ scolded her about being behind hand a dozen 
tered nervous system, and suffering, too often, from} times since; and yet, we do not have a meal 
physical prostration, is ever in the midst of her‘at the hour oftener than two or three times a 
little family of restless spirits, and compelled to{ week. 
administer to their thousand wants, to guide, guard,} “This morning Mr. Martinet asked me if I 
protect, govern, and restrain their evil passions,) would n’t be particular in seeing that dinner was 
when of all things, repose and quiet of body and‘ on the table exactly at two o’clock. As soon as 
mind for even a brief season, would be the greatest; he was gone, I went down into the kitchen, and 
blessing she could ask. ‘ said, ‘do, for mercy’s sake, Hannah, have dinner 
I have seen a wife and mother, thus situated,) ready at the hour to-day. Mr. Martinet particu- 
betrayed into a hasty expression, or lose her self-{ larly desires it.” Hannah made no answer. It is 
command so far as to speak with fretful impatience { one of her disagreeable habits when you speak to 
toa child, who rather needed to be soothed by a{ her. ‘Did you hear me?’ I asked, quite out of pa- 
calmly spoken word; and I have seen her even-;tience with her. The creature looked up at me 
minded husband, who knew not what it was to) with an impudent face and said, pertly, ‘I’m not 
feel a pain, or to suffer from nervous prostration,} deaf.’ ‘ Then why did n’t you answer me when I 
reprove that wife with a look that called the tears; spoke? It’s a very ugly habit that you have of 
to her eyes. She was wrong, but he was wrong; not replying when any one addresses you. How 
in a greater degree. The over-tried wife needed! is it to be known that you hear what is said?’ 
her husband’s sustaining patience, and gently; The spirit in which Hannah met my request to 
spoken counsel, not his cold reproof. ‘have dinner ready in time, satisfied me that she 
Husbands, as far as my observation gives me the; would so manage as to throw it off beyond 
ability to judge, have far less consideration for, and; the regular hour. I left the kitchen feeling, 
patience with their wives, than they are entitled;as you may well suppose, exceedingly wor- 
to receive. If any should know best the wife’s ‘ ried.” } . 
trials, sufferings, and incessant exhausting duties,; Just then the door of the room in which we were 
it is the husband, and he, of all others, should be’ sitting was thrown open with a bang, and in 
the last to censure, if, from very prostration of) bounded Harry, Mrs. Martinet’s eldest boy—a 
body and mind, she be sometimes betrayed into} wild young scape-grace of a fellow—and whooped 
ty words, that generally do more harm among . out some complaint against his sister. His motuer, 
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startled and annoyed by the rude interruption, } heel and left the house. As you may Suppose, | 
ordered him to leave the room instantly. ned fue not feel very comfortable, nor in‘a very onal 
Harry stood his ground without moving an eye-} humor with Hannah. When she made her appear. 
lash. ance to set the table, which was not for a miu. 
*‘Do you hear?” And Mrs. Martinet samt of an hour, I gave her about as good a 
with her foot to give stronger emphasis to her 
words. course I was paid back in impudence which | 
‘Lizzy snatched my top-cord out of my hand, {could not stand, and therefore gave her notice to 
and wont give it to me!” quit. If ever a woman was tried beyond enjy,. 
* Go out of this room !” ance,lam. My very life is becoming a burdey ;, 
*¢ Sha n’t Lizzy give me my top-cord ?” boas The worst part of it is, there is no Prospect 
é 


quarter 
Settir 


; down, I reckon, as she ever had in her life, ¢; 


* Go out, I tell you!” of a change for the better. Things inste, of 
“I want my top-cord.”’ growing better, grow worse.” 
§* Go out !”” ‘It is not so bad as that, I hope,” I coy); 
My poor friend’s face was red, and her weice | not help remarking. ‘Have you never thous}; 
trembling with passion. With each renewed order } of a remedy for the evils of which you com. 
for the child to leave the room, she stamped with } plain ?” 
her foot upon the floor. Harry, instead of going; “A remedy! What remedy is there ?” 
out as he was directed to do, kept advancing? “If not a remedy, there is I am sure, , 
nearer and nearer, as he repeated his com-)} palliative,” I returned, feeling doubtful of the 
plaint, until he came close up to where we were } effect of what I had it in my mind to ¢. 





sitting. ( press. 
* Did n’t I tell you to go out!” exclaimed his} Mrs. Martinet looked at me curiously. 
mother, losing all patience. { “ What is the remedy or palliative of which yo, 


As she spoke, she arose hastily, and seizing him;speak. Name it for goodness’ sake! Like , 
by the arm, dragged, rather than led him from the ‘drowning man I will clutch it if it be but q 
room. straw. 
**T never saw such a child!” she said, returning ¥ ae mupedy 0 Patience.” My voice slightly 
after closing the door upon Harry. “ Nothing ; faltered as I spoke. 
does but force. You might talk to himall day; Instantly the color deepened on the face of Mrs 
without moving him an inch when he gets in one ; Martinet. But our close intimacy, and her know. 
of these moods.”’ ledge of the fact that I was really a friend, pre. 
Bang ! went the door open, and, vented her from being offended. 
‘*T wan’t my top-cord!” followed in louder and{ “‘ Patience !’’ she said, after she had a little re. 
es passionate tones than before. ‘ covered herself. “ Patience is no remedy. To en- 
“Isn’t it b d all end ? eri dure is not to cure. 
friend, pubabarnaaee stad hee Sv oucond "en that, perhaps you are mistaken,” I returned. 
The passionate child, who had been spoiled by ‘“ The effect of patience is to cure domestic evils. 
injudicious management, got a sound whipping and } A calm exterior, and a gentle, yet firm voice, will 
was shut up in a room by himself. After perform- ; in nine cases in ten, effect more than the most pas- 
ing this rather ame tie task, Mrs. Martinet re- ‘nianete outbreak of indignant feelings. I have 
waned to the parlor, flushed and excited, and trem- | seen : tried over and over again, and I am sure of 
ing in every nerve. the effect.” 
€ : expect that boy will kill me yet,”’ she said, ; *T should ng to have seen the effect of a gentle 
as she sunk, panting, into a chair. ‘It is surpri-} voice upon my Harry just now. 
sing how stubborn ‘and self-willed he grows. 3} ** Forgive me for saying,” I answered to this, 
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do n’t know how to account for it. He never has ‘that in my opinion, if you had met his passionate 
his own way—lI never yield an inch to him when) outbreak at the wrong he had suffered in the loss 
he gets in these terrible humors. Oh, dear! I feel‘ of his top-cord, in a different manner from what 
sometimes like giving up in despair.” you did, that the effect would have been of a like 

I did not make a reply, for I could not say any ; different character.” 
thing that would not have beena reproof of her! My friend’s face colored more deeply, and her 
impatient temper. After my friend had grown | lips trembled. But she had good sense, and this 
calmer, she renewed her narrative about the‘ kept her from being offended at what I said. | 
dinner. ‘went on— 

** As I was saying, when that boy interrupted; ‘There is no virtue more necessary in the ma- 
us, I left the kitchen very much worried, and felt ‘ nagement of a household than patience. It accom- 
worried all the morning. Several times I went‘ plishes almost every thing. Yet it is a hard virtue 
down to see how things were coming on, but it‘ to practice, and I am by no means sure that if ! 
was plain that Hannah did not mean to have din-} were in your place I would practice it any better 
ner at the hour. When it was time to put the! than you do.. But it is of such vital importance to 
meat on to roast, the fire was all down in the } the order, comfort, and well-being of a family to 
range. Half an hour was lost in renewing it. As‘ be able patiently and calmly to meet every dis- 
I expected, when my husband eame home for his turbing and disorderly circumstance, that it 15 
dinner, at the regular time, the table was not even) worth a struggle to attain the state of mind requ'- 
set. P site todo so. To meet passion with passion does 

*<¢ Bless me!’ he said, ‘is n’t dinner ready. I}no good, but harm. The mind, when disturbed 
told you that I wished it at the hour, particularly, } from any cause, is disturbed more deeply when it 
I have a business engagement at half-past two, that ; meets an opposing mind in a similar state. This 
must be met. It is too bad! I am out of all pa-} is as true of children as of grown persons, and pet- 
tience with these irregularities. I can’t wait of) haps more so, for their reason is not matured, and 
course.’ } therefore, there is nothing to balance their minds. 

** And saying this, Mr. Martinet turned upon his ) It is also more true of those who have not learned, 
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Uppose, | from reason, to contro] themselves, as is the cases “ Do you get on with your domestics any better 
very onal with too large a portion of our domestics; who {than you did?” 


T appear. need to be treated with almost as much forbear-} ‘Oh, yes! Far better.” 
a quarter and consideration as children.” «] suppose you sent Hannah away sometime 
a setting These remarks produced a visible effect upon ) ago?” 

life. Qj Mrs. Martinet. She became silent and reflective,; ‘No. I have her yet.” 

Which | and continued so, to a great extent, during the half} ‘Indeed !”” 

Notice ty hour that I remained. “Yes, and she does very well.” 
ad enduy. Nearly two weeks elapsed before I called upon} ‘* Does she get your meals ready in time ?” 
burden to myfriend again. I found her, happily, inacalmer{ ‘She is punctual to the minute.” 

Prospect state of mind than upon my previous visit. We} “Really she must have changed for the better! 
stead of were in the midst of a pleasant conversation, half} And is this, too, the result of patience and forbear- 
an hour after I had come in, when one of the chil-) ance on your part ?” 

I could dren, a boy between seven and eight years old,5 ‘*I suppose so. What you said in regard to 
though: came into the room and made some complaint } having patience, at your last visit, struck me for- 
U com. against his brother. The little fellow was excited, > cibly, and caused me to feel humbled and self-con- 


and broke in upon our quiet chit chat with a rude/demned. The more I thought of it, the more 
iar that I felt quite sensibly. I expected, of‘ satisfied was I that you were right. But it was 
sure, a course, to hear him ordered from the room in- {one thing to see the use of patience, and another 

| of the stantly. That had been my friend’s usual pro- { thing to exercise it. To be patient amid the tur- 
to ey. ceeding when these interruptions occurred ; at least bulence, ill-tempers, and disobedience of children, 

it had been so when I happened to be a visitor. } and the irregularities, carelessness and neglect of 

But, instead of this, she said in a low, mild, sooth- ‘domestics, seemed a thing impossible. I was in 
lich you ing voice this state of doubt as to my ability to exercise the 
Like a “Well, never mind, Willy. You stay in)virtue so much needed in my household, when 
> but a the parlor with us, where Harry can’t trouble } Hannah came to the door of the room where I was 
you.” sitting in no very happy mood, and notified me of 
slightly This was just the proposition above all others to {some want in the kitchen in an exceedingly pro- 
please the child. His face brightened, and he came } voking way. I was about replying sharply and 
of Mrs and nestled up closely to his mother, who was mn but suddenly checking myself, I said in a 


, 


| 


know. ting on a corner of the sofa. Drawing an arm quiet, mild way. 
id, pre- around him, she went on with the remarksshehap-; ‘ Very well, Hannah. I will see that it is sup- 


pened to be making when the interruption of his } plied. 
tle re. entrance occurred. No very long time elapsed) ‘The girl stood for some moments, looking at 
To en- before the parlor door flew open, and Harry en- {me with an expression of surprise on her face, and 


tered, asking, as he did so, in a loud voice for{then walked away This was a victory over my- 

turned. Willy. self, and I felt, also, a victory over her. Not 

» evils. “Willy is here. What do you want with) half an hour elapsed before on passing near the 

e, Will him?” said the mother, in a quiet, but firm$kitchen, she said to me in a very respectful 

st pas- tone. manner : 

| have “T want him to come and play.” *“<¢T] forgot to tell you, this morning, that the 

sure of “You were not kind to Willy, and he does n’t } tea was all out. But I can run round to the store 

wish to play with you.” and get some in a few minutes.’ 

gentle “Come Willy and play, and I will be kind,”; ‘Do so, if you please, Hannah,’ I returned, 

said Harry. } without evincing the slightest feeling of annoyance 

> this, “Will you let me be the master sometimes ?”’ } at her neglect; ‘and try, if you can, to have tea 

ionate asked the little fellow, raising himself up from } ready precisely at six o’clock.’ 

1 loss where he had remained seated beside his mo-$ ‘I will have it ready, ma’am,’ she replied. 

| What ther. And it was ready. 

a like “Yes, you shall be master sometimes.” «“ Had I not exercised patience and self-control, 

“Then I°ll play,” and Willy sprung from the } the interview would have been something after this 

d her sofa and bounded from the room, as happy as he fashion: About ten minutes before tea time, Han- 
: 
3 











1 this could be. nah would have come to me and said, with provok- 

d. | The mother smiled, and looking into my face as } ing coolness— 

soon as we were alone, said— ‘< ¢ The tea ’s all out.’ 

“You see, Kate, that I am trying your remedy,$ ‘ To which I would have replied sharply— 

patience.”” ««Why in the name of goodness did not "et 
“With the most happy results, I am glad to}say so this morning? You knew that you had 

see.” used the last drawing! I declare you are the most 

“ With better results than I could have believed, } provoking creature I ever knew. You ’\l have to 

certainly. Gentleness, consideration, and firmness, } go to the store and get some.’ — 

I find do a great deal, and their exercise leaves my} ‘‘I’m not fit to be seen in the street,’’ she 

own mind in a good state. There is a power in} would in all probability have replied. 

patience that I did not believe it possessed. Ican} ‘‘ And then J, losing all patience, would have 

do more by a mildly spoken word, than by the } soundl scolded her, and gained nothing but a sick 

most emphatie command uttered ina passion. This headache perhaps for my pains. Tea, in all pro- 

; 





is the experience of a few weeks. But, alas!) bability, would have been served at about eight 
Kate, to be able to exercise patience—how hard a}o’clock. You see the difference.” 

thing that is! It requires constant watchfulness} ‘‘ And a very material one it ies me 

and a constant effort. Every hour I find myself} ‘‘Isn’t it? As you well said, there is a power 
betrayed into the utterance of some hasty word, } in patience undreamed of by those who seek not 
and feel its powerlessness compared to those that} its exercise. Next morning, when I had any oc- 
are more gently spoken.” casion to speak to Hannah, I did so with much 
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mildness, and if I had occasion to find fault, re-;severe. This she has done, and the Whole asper: 
quested a change rather than enunciated a re-{ of things in her family has changed. - 

roof. The girl changed as if by magic. She; There are times, however, when, from ” 
anene respectful in her manner toward me, } health, or a return of old states, she recedes grin 
and evinced a constant anxiety to do every} into fretfulness; but the reaction upon her - 
thing as I wished to have it done. Not once ; immediate and perceptible, that she is drive i 
since have we had a meal as much as ten minutes} self-defense to patience and forbearance, the 
later than the appointed time.’’ result of which is order and quiet in her fami), 

I could not but express the happiness I felt at; just in the degree that patience and forbearan:. 
the change, and urge my excellent friend to per- ’ are exercised. ; 


= 
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HOPE. 





BY G. H. W. 





To heart corroding thoughts a prey ; > Fair maid I cried, for well I knew 
My breast with anguish torn ; § The smiling, bright-eyed queen, 
With pallid cheek and shaded brow, Thou rulest a bright and faery realn— 


The wanton wind did gayly sport. 
°T was sweet! the matchless grace And hope thou on, hope ever, 


‘ Then yield thee to my gentle sway, 
Of her fair form and bounding step; $ And yield thy hoping, trustful heart 
‘ 


¢ 
I wandered forth to mourn: ; “A land forever green ;” 

I mourned the cares and ills of life, But who may trust thy promised word! 
Its anguish and despair, Thou ever art deceiving 

The witching dreams of life’s sweet morn, The trusting heart, and then to grief 
So false and yet so fair. > And bitter anguish leaving. 

°T was thus I paced the forest’s gloom, Nay, nay, sad youth, sweet Hope replied, 
In sad desponding mood, Q A gift of heavenly love, 

When lo! before my ravished sight, § I came to cheer man’s darksome way, 
In glorious beauty stood Sent from the realms above ; 

A maid, with brow serenely fair, I’m ever nigh, sweet words of peace 
And eyes, with heavenly radiance bright, $ To whisper in his ear; 

From whose dark depths there leaped and streamed Without my aid, the strongest sou! 
A flood of joyous light. Would sink in doubt and fear. 

A wreath of bright and fadeless green, : Across the desert gloom of life, 
And flowers all sweet and fair, $ I point the wanderer's eye, 

Bedecked the gueenly maiden’s brow ; And, ever cheering, lead him on 
And, with her waving hair ‘ To a better world on high; 

¢ 


But chief her smiling face. To disappointment never. 


< 

¢ 

And with her voice’s merry tones, Thus spake the smiling queen ;—and now, 

Those dark old forests rung ; ‘ Life’s tide shall bear me on 

And words of hope and coming joy $ With dauntless brow and soul unbent, 
Were ever on her tongue; § Till my career be done: 

The trees did wear a brighter green, § When dark days come, as come they will, 
And fairest flowers did peep : Ill yield me not to sorrow, 

From out the earth, where’er was pressed ; But, smiling, place my trust in Heaven, 
The maiden’s fairy step. ¢ And hope for a brighter morrow. 


———_————+4 soe, 


PENANCE. 


Aun, yes! I fear me, dearest, I did grieve thee, Forgive me, dearest, if one pang of sorrow 
By that ill-spoken word, which wakened thought Has pierced thy heart by any fault of mine; 
Full of sad memories; but do believe me, Forgive me, dearest, and let the bright morrow 


LOS 


It was not in my heart to pain thee aught. Mingle its sun-lit joyousness with thine. 
There is no wealth in this encumbered earth Mine be the penance,—mine the deep regret, 

Could tempt me, wantonly, to make thee sigh; Till Time shall blot its memory from his page; 
Of real anguish, surely, there ’s no dearth, Forgive me, dearest, and let friendship yet 


That J should bring the tear-drop to thine eye! The whelming surges of our life assuage. 
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ing mask this wretch concealed one of the vilest 
CHAPTER I. boasts that ever yet narod nro eet 
i have universally agreed { Upon his first introduction to the wife of Henry 
porepret me cutie soil of henaieeiin as Mordant he formed a plan for her ruin, but — 
oo h scene and nurse of innocence. But this ; upon a more intimate acquaintance, he found her 
ar rere oftener pronounced as a mere tpse } virtue guarded by the tenderest attachment to her 
7 ‘sing from choice or opinion, than as a} husband, he changed his course, and resolved to 
roe strable problem proceeding from natural} effect his object by detaching his friend’s affec- 
or which necessarily produce their effect. tions from his amiable wife. He ee a 
we piness and virtue are twins which can never ‘ pressing his astonishment to Mordant at t “y re 
be divided they are born and flourish, or sicken { tual fondness, upon hearing that sd -~ ger 
and die together. They are the joint offspring of married nearly four years, talked of the char 
{ 








aaa é; tion t 
good sense and innocence, and while —_ nym 4 ; oe Shiect. Bier — oe oie hg 
te od oon Dble of doce sed voit} her disgusted at this commonplace conversation ; 
manic te Rpeny ane ore = want pL ° but as constant dropping wears the marble, this 
iy an aut ole tor mo one will § kind of discourse, aided by wit and raillery, at 
readily odmait that good sense will he fess sophis-< length produced its effect so far as to make Mor- 
ticated in the calmness of rural gp ees than 
amidst the noise and bustle of a city, where every amd actin thin Metin 
sh an slipsead: ant 2 Shirlpadl of gid- mses dhs teuinal'e Cecneore quickly alarmed 
fashion, and swallow “3 ; lia. Unused to disguise a 
diness and dissipation. Nor can it tenis he - — —— * ‘annabine d hee epuyebeusion 
doubt, but that innocence will be ne t «A - porn unwittizigly offended; buat Mordant 
preserve its purity, when it is least lia 7 emp- nicht pa d her delicate fears by the tender- 
tation. But if t ne aap oat —e “4 - ] go , mn staan of his love and constancy; but ob- 
— po seg Bemelay te J * theaey ; served that it was unfashionable in New York to 
serve more fu ‘ : ‘ ip $ 1 attention 
without experiment is entitled to no credit in me a ne pe ape fos indul ge 
losophy, so is precept without example of as little “sae ue ’ 
avail in morals. res ied abont three} “Then, would to heaven,” said Julia, smiling 
caap Seen ianh ete lished } through her tears, “that I had never quitted it.” 
years, to = of the ae ai args gore y be Me kissed poe pearly drops that glistened 
omen: that our country can of 2 —- . 
long bed the objects of — 9 ope = ; _— — and Julia’s happiness and confidence 
when united, were either the delight or envy o » O8 -sinall oer 
pra mn pena poco | gg prendre om 
tack 7 a =~ ee at — pei affiuent Pc his profession, he was at this 
obliged him to defe is property aw, ‘a it to the last degree—his 
was, of course, under a necessity of going to New (crisis become necessi ous saateaed Glen Gast 
me ce Ny AA aay oe tne Cogan op ran ey ee 
could think o ing separated fro ar ; retences of unexpected 
Julia; she could as ill support his absence; they, ‘of living. Upon various p Toe 
: : he had frequently borrowe 4 
therefore, mutually agreed to quit their peaceful ; calls for clients, sneud ‘that 
. : j from Mordant, though he was convince 
retirement together, and take a house in town till ( sums vant, | ijvemtiearen 
in SASCaMMaeatiistn Aoteraiend dietie sonmatin afengminapometann quate 
her two children with her, determined that t n Thi mses oe did not deter him from proceed- 
care of their health and education should be the; T. i; cae Seeten = lee thought he had gained 
principal object of her attention, and-toeie eae aa Ts is pent and he resolved to 
pe oe arene — v pepper pee wre his ‘vietim on even to the gulf of misery. 
reer, neem reper bliged to One morning that Wilson had invited Mordant 
a a prey. ~ age en but al- (to breakfast with him at his a was 
pass much of his time wi ’ i : * ith ing the most 
ways returned with a delighted heart and cheerful peer = a hash neeeaiiiethe sett some 
tantenanee to the:happiness that — ~¥ is en : ts in her hand, sitting by Wilson. She 
the society of an elegant and fond wife, and his‘ parc — - canta and did not appear tobe 
beautiful children. ’ : oe wk een eighteen years old. Mordant would have 
wii ee ~ : — the ‘ retired immediately, but Wilson, with an unem- 
quainted with an agreeable young lawyer Se herveanéll aie begged him to walk in, saying, “‘ he 
name of Wilson, who was a man uncommonly — d: thabee Sree “with: ‘Bre. Herbeut,-cis: whe “was 
Par cla ag Seeman mani’ hosts hiedoesleabed hiesclient, sndieapeb tiated 
and engaging ress, with an ap = = ah, to fly froma pretty wo- 
countenance caleulated to inspire confidence, even } was - ee yee wt ste of the age” 
upon a slight acquaintance. Under this fascinat-‘ man, thoug , 


dant cautious of expressing his tenderness for his 
wife or children before Mr. Wilson. 
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The freedom of this address excited Mordant’s‘ months. Her husband was not so totally . ee 
gallantry toward the lady, who received it with: the feelings of humanity, as not to be affected 4 
the ease and politeness of a woman who had lived} seeing her decline, he wished to behave y > 
in the world, and the conversation became so in-{ kindness toward her ; but whenever he behel “hey 
teresting, that the clock struck three before any ‘ his conscience smote him as the cause of Rios ual 
"on Mesdint'y toting Toute, ti onible Wig dtemalins Eeiems efdevees cn 
pager | ape up by bsg agg Ro hie apd of} concern for Julia was absorbed by Mrs. Heber 
e young widow. is wife, whose health was‘ gayety ; and the distress of his circumst - 
pee Te ~ we a po om a rey yo ; cave temporary relief by Wilson’s fertility > 
ned herself this day to her chamber; so he had} pedients. The loss of his lawsuit, however. py» 
nothing to interrupt his reverie, and continued to ; ting an end to the latter, he was Her tenered wg 
indulge it = he was nr by te calling : creditors, and their clamors rendered his home as 
mae a a so oe a t 2 nee = “mei uneasy to him as it had before become unpleasing, 
A ay awe yp og ny Moone pen ey eee gag 
, ‘his distress, and with a firmness which yir: 
~ had never ceased talking of the happiness Mrs. aleue can bestow, proposed to him what he howe 
ordant must possess in being blessed with such; courage to require from her, the selling of he: 
a husband: “For added he, I have been deseri- ; jointure in order to accommodate his difficulties 
ving you as a paragon of conjugal constancy. i She assured him she felt infallible signs of her ap 
The a is the mortal proof against flattery'!}proaehing dissolution, and that, therefore, she 
e unhappy Mordant became its victim, even; should not need the generous provision he bai 
whilst it was undermining the virtue which it{ made for her; but that if anything could restore 
seemed to praise. ‘her health, it would be the transport she should 
‘ feel at having it in her power to contribute to his 
happiness. 
Mordant could not support such unmerited 


“~ 








CHAPTER II. goodness; he threw himself at her feet, declared 
During the illness of -Mrs. Mordant, Wilson’ himself unworthy of her tenderness, and promised 
took particular care that her husband should not} that his future life should atone for his past errors. 
waste his days in solitude; he contrived perpetual ; She flew into his arms; he pressed her to his 
parties of pleasure, so artfully, as almost to make heart, embraced his children, and once more er. 
them appear the effect of accident, lest Mordant’s; perienced the sincere delight of a husband anda 
remaining tenderness should have been alarmed at ! father. 
a continued scene of dissipation and negligence to-) The only difficulty now remaining was to break 
ward his wife. In all these interviews the lovely,‘ with the still charming Mrs. Herbert. He was 
lively widow Herbert was the principal object;’ resolved to part from her, but that separation 
and in order to apologise to Mordant for her un-} should be gentle. Little did he know that Mn. 
characteristic vivacity, she forged a tale of her} Herbert’s thorough knowledge of his distressed 
having been compelled to marry an old wretch } circumstances had rendered her perfectly indiffer- 
who used her ill when living, and dying left her ent to him, and that she heartily wished for an op- 
poor. This last circumstance excited the genero- } portunity to get rid of the engagement without ary 
sity of her lover, as he was now become; he gave } seeming rupture on her part. 
with profusion, and she accepted with avidity, till’ Fortune, at that instant, played one of her ex- 
his circumstances became shortly so distressed, } traordinary gambols, and introduced a young man 
that he was obliged to make a reform in his family ; just arrived from India, to the acquaintance of 
by reducing the number of his domestics, and dis-; Mrs. Herbert. In the course of their conversation 
posing of an old-fashioned phaeton which had been he told her, that a gentleman had died in the ship 
given his wife by an aunt, who died some years’ that brought him over, who was supposed to be 
previous to her union with Mordant. S worth a million, and that he had left his whole 
The neglected and unhappy Julia languished ; fortune to a neice of his who was named Mortant. 
away her hours in useless regret for the* absence ’ This intelligence instantly changed Mrs. Herbert’: 
of her husband—he seldom saw her; he was out ‘ sentiments toward Mordant, and attached her more 
early and came home late; and even in those mo-{ strongly to him than ever; she was, therefore, 
ments when she would request to see him, even at { greatly afflicted when he, with faltering tongue 
the hazard of her rest, his short stay was marked and downcast eyes, informed her that he was 
by impatience, and his inquiries after her health } come to take an everlasting leave of her. 
expressed in such a manner, as if he seemed not to; She burst into tears, threw herself at his feet. 
desire an answer. ? commended his virtue, lamented the tenderness 0: 
_Too quickly she perceived the loss of her hap-‘ her attachment to him, which could end but with 
piness in that of his love, yet did she never once ‘her life, and begged, that in order to soothe her 
attempt to make him wretched, by lamenting her ‘ scruples and prove that he had really loved her, 
sufferings, or upbraiding hisunkindness. “ Henry's } he would consent to sign a promise, that if tt 
heart is good and generous,’ would she often say should ever be in his power to marry her, he 
to herself, “and though by fascination, for it must } would do so under a penalty of ten thousand dol: 
be such, estranged for the present from me and Jars. He was at first startled at the proposal, but 
my children, nature will yet recover its rights, ; he still loved her, and would at that moment have 
and his affections will return to us, perhaps en- ; fulfilled the promise she exacted, had it been in bis 
deared by their temporary intermission ” ‘power. Her tears and blandishments prevailed, 
_ Notwithstanding the sense, virtue, and resolu-; and the infatuated lover signed the article, which 
tion of her conduct, grief preyed upon her tender ) Wilson had prepared. Her point so far gained. 
frame, and she fell into a consumption, which it‘ this artful woman and her accomplice, Wilsoo 
was supposed would terminate her life in a few‘ were impatient for the total accomplishment 
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ally lost +, their designs by hastening Mrs. Mordant’s death. { raising her eyes to Heaven, implored forgiveness 
affected m They rovided a poisonous drug for her, which for her cruel husband and blessings on her chil- 
shave wish Wilson undertook to persuade Mordant was a pa- ‘dren! then bent her lips to meet the fatal draught 
beheld her aces in consumption, and begged of him to pre-} which she was sure would give her endless peace. 
of her gy vail upon his wife to take it. The unsuspecting At that instant Mordant, pale, frantic, and al- 
m her and hasband fell into the snare, and the drug was ac-{ most breathless, rushed into the chamber. He 
Vice, His cordingly prepared for the innocent Julia. R snatched the envenomed drug from her weak hand 
» Herbert But Providence would not suffer their wicked ; and dashed it on the ground: ‘Oh, have I saved 
stances re. jesigns to succeed. Mrs. Herbert’s maid had} you!” he exclaimed, and sunk upon the bed be- 
iDity in ey. overheard the infernal accomplices discoursing of \ side her. : 

rever, nut. the deed, and seen them mix the deadly potion ; When his returning sense would give him leave, 
Zed by his and being struck with remorse, flew to Mordant’s ; he prostrated himself upon the earth, and returned 
is home as house and revealed the dreadful secret to his wife’s ‘ thanks to Heaven for having been the instrument 
npleasing, sitendant. The faithful creature trembled at the ( of his beloved wife’s preservation. 

and pitied horrid tale, and when her mistress called for the; Returning home he had met Mrs. Herbert's 
ich Virtue supposed medicine, refused to deliver it into her} maid, who had acquainted him with the horrid 


he wanted hands, and acquainted her with what she had just; particulars already related, and he had flown to 
ng of her beard. ; 3 , ‘save his Julia. When reconciled to her, his next 
ifficulties The terrified Julia too easily conceived that her { emotion was that of just resentment. He sent for 
of her ap husband must necessarily be an accomplice in this ; an officer of justice to seize Mrs. Herbert and 
fore, she crime, else wherefore should Mrs. Herbert or} Wilson, but their guilty souls had taken the 
n he had Wilson wish her death: ‘‘If it be so, Maria,” {alarm at her maid’s long absence and they were 
ld restore said she to her maid, ‘‘T have no wish to live, and both fled. 

he should will obey my fate. The bane of life is an anti- { Wilson was some years after executed for a 
ute to his dote to all its ills; and, oh, I charge you, by all; murder at Paris, and his fair, but wicked asso- 


you hold most sacred, never to reveal this fatal $ ciate, died at a premature old age of want and 
inmerited secret, nor let my cruel husband suffer for his misery. 

declared crimes to me more than his conscience shall inflict Mordant, now entirely cured of his delirium, 
promised upon him. Now bring my children to me; let me (after receiving his India legacy and settling his 
st errors, embrace and clasp them to my dying bosom, and } affairs, returned with his amiable wife into the 
er to his recommend them with my parting breath to the} country, where peace and affluence soon restored 
more ex. protecting care of Heaven. Alas! they will soon her health, and where _— still continue, in the 
id and a have no earthly friend; they have no father, or} midst of their lcely family, living proofs of the 
sure he would not wish to rob them of a mother’s $ maxim first laid down: 

to break fostering care.”” ‘That the country is the native soil of happi- 
He was The painful parting with her children past, she‘ ness, as being the scene and nurse of inno- 
/paration forced the poison from her weeping maid, and? cence.”’ 
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or more 
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odie Nav—true love never dies. ) (Like the worn mariner, slumbering at his post,) 
5 feet Once thine, is thine forever! } But who may say to thee, so have not I? 
sonef Misfortune hath not power to sever hearts For we are slumberers, yea dreamers, all. 


t with Whose all of life is love. 
ne her “ Stretch to thine oar” again; 

d her, The storm may come, Thou art not left without a chart or compass. 
Pat it The tempest pour its wrath on thy devoted head; { Our Father's watchful eye espies the wanderer, 
a The noble oak may fall to earth, scathed And says “return!—I freely pardon, 


}, but By the lightning’s blast; but will the friendly ivy —_{ For I love the still.” 
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have That around it twined in sunnier, happier hours, ' ' 
in his Desert it then ? Be Bethlehem’s star thy guide 
ailed, > When tempest-tossed upon the sea of life! 


which Think not, oh friend! because a wave or two ‘Soon shalt thou find a happy haven 


_ Has tost thy treacherous bark that ail is lost. ; And a peaceful home. 
seal True, thou hast been unwatchful; ; 














THE BEDOUIN’S BRIDE. 





BY AURELIUS. 





Away! to the halls of Al Hazen, slave, | The fourth, a Turk, revenge deeply swearing, 
And bring me the bride of the Bedouin brave; ) Back to her couch the captive is bearing; 
Such beauty to earth was ne’er before given, While strong is his arm and burnished the stee| 
If ever it graced the houris in Heaven! | Which in vengeance he vows his foe shal! fee!, 
Mine! mine she shall be by the Prophet’s word! He returns—in silence the unknown comes 
Haste thee, begone! thou my pleasure hast heard. | Whose soul in his wrath he to Hades dooms; 
Thus spake a proud Dola at midnight’s hour, , The clashing of arms soon tell how they meet, 
In Mocha the seat of his servile power; ? And wild the bosom of Zella doth beat ; 
There, yielding a dupe to his passions wild, For naught she hears but the life quenching blade. 
Did he covet Al Hazen’s peerless child ; Nor knows the arm which has brought to her aid, 
And ready a tyrant’s will to obey, Die minion! she starts; tis no stranger's voice, 
Four of his minions are wending their way But one which has often made her rejoice ; 
Where in the slumbers of midnight repose Die! and may Allah thy spirit forsake— 
The father and daughter, thoughtless of foes. Dark to thy soul its eternity make! 


And down with a crash through turban and head 
Passes the Bédouin’s steel and the Turk lies dead, 
‘ My beloved! and he bounds to Zella’s side, 

He kneels by the couch of his rescued bride— 
And Selim! as soft as the lute’s low tone, 


Oft o’er the fair Arab’s features a smile 

Will play as she dreams of Selim the while, 
And crimson her cheek, as with grace untold, 
He seems in her ear his vows to unfold; 

Or sweetly she ll breathe, O Selim, beloved ! 
Why from thy Zella so oft hast thou roved. Breaks gently from lips love claims as his own. 
But hark! a wild cry is borne on the night, But who can the beauty of Selim tell, 

While she starts from her couch trembling with fright, / Or who him in features and form excel. 





~~ 





For there by her side, as silent they stand, My own one, he murmurs, come to my heart, 
She views the dark forms of a slavish band ; Never, my beautiful, more will we part; 
And father! resounds through that gloomy hall, For in truth I know that thou wilt abide 

Till quickly Al Hazen answers her call. In the Bedouin’s tent, thy Selim beside; 

But burdened with age—his energies weak, Wilt thou go with me o’er the burning waste ! 
He may not long guard the treasure they seek. I will go! I will go! she said in haste ; 


No sooner his form appears in the door, Away to the desert with Selim fly, 
Than bleeding and dead he falls to the floor; , And now, my beloved, did she quickly cry; 
A glittering brand has pierced through his breast, For a price will be set on Azim’s son, 








And given his soul to the Moslem’s rest. , Away to the desert my noble one! 

But why do they backward suddenly start, A moment he stands by his courser’s side, 
As sure of their prize they turn to depart ? ) The next in his arms he enfolds his bride ; : 
Why quench they their torches in speechless fear, ‘ And vaulting with her on his matchless steed, 
And each to the other draw still more near ? : Now! now to the desert will Selim speed ; 
Ay, why stay those slaves in their rapid flight, ; The tyrant may follow and follow in vain, 
And their weapons uplifted as if for fight ? ) For a race with the Bedouin none will gain. 
Ho! in the distance, but fast drawing near, , More fleet is his steed than the simoom’s blast, 
The trampling of steel-guarded hoofs they hear; And lightly he bounds o’er the arid waste; 
And while they ponder in silence and dread, ‘The home of the Bedouin is leagues away, 
Till hope from each bosom has almost fied, , But Selim will rest there ere dawn of day ; 

To a hurried step on their path they list, And then with his bride and followers true, 
And cowardly breathe, ‘tis vain to resist. To Mecca he'll speed his vows to renew. 
Who art thou? A pause: there comes no reply; ) The Dola that shrine shall never behold, 
Then die, whether Christian or Moslem die! \ Nor there to Allah his promise unfold ; 

And the gleaming sabre like lightning falls, ) He on the desert unknelled will repose 

And once upon Allah his victim calls, ) Till his bones are white as the Alpine snows, 
Then plunging, he rolls a corse at his feet, For vengeance to slay shall follow him there, 





A destiny two of his comrades meet. 5 And cancel the oath that the Bedouin sware. 
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